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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 


EXCELLENT magazines are many 
in the land. The field of periodical 
literature has long been diligently 
cultivated in this country, and the 
outcome is something of which our 
countrymen have reason to be proud. 
A casual observer is likely to think 
that every part of the field is at 
present so thoroughly tilled, that 
there is nothing left for a new-comer 
to do. And it must be admitted that 
for the appearance of a new-comer 
there should be some good reason. 


Leaving out of consideration the) 


journals which minister to special 
branches of science or art, to partic- 
ular departments of trade or busi- 
ness, and regarding those periodicals 
which concern themselves with liter- 
ature alone, no one can fail to per- 
ceive the richness and variety of 
the topics which these periodicals 
treat, as well as the skill of the 
treatment. For the entertainment 
and instruction of their readers they 
search all lands, and lay under con- 
tribution the ablest pens. 

But with all the wealth and variety 
of our literary periodicals, they find 
no place for a topic which deeply 
interests more than a million of in- 
telligent men in this country alone. 
In the pages of all of these peri- 
odicals this vast army of our fellow- 
citizens see that topic for the most 
part persistently ignored, though 
occasionally alluded to in a brief 
item of news. They know well that 
the subject which is thus disre- 








garded, is worthy of careful consid- 
eration, for that subject is a matter 
to which they give freely of their 
time and thought and means. And 
wisely do they so give, since their 
efforts build up societies, which sed- 
ulously promote honesty, frugality, 
providence and temperance; homely 
virtues, indeed, but on which are 
founded great commonwealths, and 
without which no commonwealth 
can remain either prosperous or 


| free. 


The societies to which reference 
has been made are those, of which 
the Order of Odd Fellows—the old- 
est, wealthiest and most numerous 
of them all—may be taken as the 
type and the exemplar. This Order 
now has under the jurisdiction of its 
Sovereign Grand Lodge over 7,000 
lodges, with an active membership 
of more than half a million persons. 
Its yearly revenue is nearly five 
millions of dollars. Its annual ex- 
penditure for relief is not far from 
two millions, and its reserve fund is 
over twenty-five millions. Of the 
Knights of Pythias, the Knights of 
Honor, the Royal Arcanum, and 
several similar organizations, the 
aggregate wealth and authority are 
great. And the numerous younger 
associations, to be included in the 
same category, are making rapid 
progress in number and influence. 

Taken all together, these societies 
embrace an active membership of 
more than a million of men, of 
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whom, it may be justly said, that 
with rare exceptions, none are more 
respected or more respectable in 
their several walks of life. 

The Odd Fellows and other Orders 
have journals, weekly or monthly, 
published in their interest, and very 
useful are those journals in their 
way. Doing well their work within 
the limits they have imposed on 
themselves, they are generally local 
only in their influence, and seldom 
concern themselves with any Order 
other than that of which they desire 
to be the mouthpiece. Their pre- 
sentation, however able, of the 
principles which underlie all the 
Orders is addressed to those who 
already know all about the subject. 
From the nature of the case, these 
publications are able to furnish little 
in the way of reading matter which 
is attractive to others than the mem- 
bers of the particular society for 
which they cater. And it has long 


been a subject of regret among the 


leading minds of these Orders, that 
there does not exist a magazine of 
general literature, which would give 
adequate space to the condition and 
progress of the various societies, 
defend them, when necessary, from 
the assaults of ignorance or malice, 
show the beauty of their principles 
and how those principles tend to 
make good men and good citizens, 
knit more closely the tie which 
binds together those who dwell far 
apart, so that members of the same 
Order may know neither North, nor 





South, nor East, nor West, but feel 
that wherever the Order its mem- 
bers are one ; and make it clear that 
there is room for all the Orders and 
that they are all fellow laborers in a 
common cause. 

That there is real want of such a 
periodical no one is in a better posi- 
tion to know than the originator of 
this magazine. Long and intimate 
acquaintance with the Odd Fellows 
and other societies enables him to 
understand what is required. 

To supply this want THE MAn- 
HATTAN is started. It prefers to 
make no elaborate statement of what 
it proposes to accomplish. To prom- 
ise is easy, to perform is difficult. 
Its name—which distant readers 
may not know, is the Indian appel- 
lation of the island on which the 
larger portion of New York is built 
and frequently used for the city it- 
self—can be regarded as an earnest 
that the magazine, if properly sup- 
ported, will have the best that New 
York can furnish from pen or pencil 
or in mechanical execution. For 
the rest, it desires to notice some of 
the things current in the world of 
thought, to afford rational entertain- 
ment for hours of relaxation, to 
disseminate good literature and good 
art, to reflect such phases of town 
life as may be of interest all over 
the country, to be a welcome guest 
in every household, to be thumbed 
and chuckled over by the family 
fireside, and to be regarded every- 
where as a cheerful friend. 








ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


THE year 1883 will afford the last oppor- 
tunity of celebrating the centenary of an event 
connected with the contest for American 
Independence. The Treaty, which definitely 
ended the contest—although it had in fact 
ceased long before—and by which Great 
Britain finally acknowledged the independ- 
ence of the United States, was signed on the 


third day of September, 1783. But the Treaty | 
of 1783 was but a ratification and repetition | 
of a Treaty made between Great Britain and | 


the United States in 1782. The latter was 


styled ‘ Provisional Articles,” but a treaty it | 


was all the same. By concluding the Treaty 
of 1782, Great Britain virtually declared that 


her rebellious colonies were colonies no | 
longer, but free and independent States. The | 


‘Treaty of 1782, was concluded by long and 
difficult negotiations alone, and to the Ameri- 
can negotiators of that Treaty is due the 


praise of making a firm peace, advantageous | 


to the States they represented. When they 
had affixed their signatures to the Treaty of 
1782, the great work was done, and ably 
done. Although the story of the negotiations 
by which the Treaty of 1782 was brought about 
has been often and well told, a brief reminder 
of the leading incidents of that story seems: 
appropriate to the present time. 


Cornwallis surrendered on the 19th of Octo- | 


ber, 1781. When the news of the surrender 
reached England, every clear-minded person 
in Great Britain, accustomed to reflect on 
public affairs, saw that any further opposition 
to the independence of the United States 
would be hopeless. Two armies, raised and 
transported across the ocean at a frightful 
cost, had laid down their arms. How was 
another army to be raised? And when Brit- 
ish troops had been unable to cope with raw 
American militiamen, what could British 
troops effect against those militiamen, become 
veterans, and supported by the veteran sol- 
diers of France? But there was one dull- 
witted man in England, who failed to see 
what others saw so clearly and whom it was 
important to convince that the only thing 


AGO. 


| to be done was to make peace with the rebel- 
lious colonists, since without his consent 
peace could not be made. That dull-witted 
man was King George, and it took several 
months to hammer into his head the idea of 
| peace. 

When at last the King’s eyes were opened, 
there were some difficult questions to be 
solved. How and on what terms was peace 
to be made? Must there be a general peace, 
or could great Britain make peace with the 
United States alone? Where should the 
negotiations be carried on? The United 
| States were not suing for peace. They rested 
| on their arms, without any particular uneasi- 
ness about the course the British government 
might choose to follow. Peace no doubt 
would be a good thing, but the United States 
thought just then that they could get along 
without it. If overtures for peace were to be 
made, they would have to be made by Great 
Britain, and that was a bitter pill for British 
| pride to swallow. When the winter had 
| passed and the spring was well advanced, 
| a way out of one part of the difficulty was 

found by the Earl of Shelburne, at that time 

Home Secretary in a cabinet of which the 

Prime Minister was the Marquis of Rocking- 
| ham. Shelburne proposed that an agent 
should be sent informally to Paris to sound 
| Franklin, who had then been residing in 
| France for more than five years. The prop- 
osition was adopted and to Shelburne was 
left the selection of the agent. 

William Fitzmaurice, Earl of Shelburne, 
afterwards the first Marquis of Landsdowne, 
was one of the purest and most respectable 
public men of his time. Born in 1787 he had 
attained the age of forty-five, with a high 
character for integrity. The foresight and 
breadth of his views entitle him to be ranked 
among statesmen. On commercial questions 
his ideas were most enlightened and liberal, 
as indeed they were in regard to all other 
questions. Tolerant of all shades of opinion. 
he threw wide open the doors of his beautiful 





house at Bowood, without hesitation, to the 
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leaders of the most advanced thought of his 
day. He was warmly in favor of peace, both 
because he was well-inclined to the United 
States, and because he was averse to war, 
longing for the day when swords should be 
beaten into plow-shares and spears into prun- 
ing-hooks. He had known Franklin for some 
nineteen years, having become intimately 
acquainted with him when he was residing 
in England. Shelburne showed his usual 
good sense in the choice of his agent, by en- 
trusting the matter to Richard Oswald. 
Oswald, whom Shelburne had known 
longer than he had known Franklin, was a 





Scotch merchant in the city of London. He 
had been a contractor in the Seven Years 
War. By 1759, he had become rich enough 
to purchase the fine Scotch estate of Auchen- 
cruive in Ayrshire. He had married Miss 
Mary Ramsay, and through her came into 
possession of much landed property in Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. To look after this 
property he had lived for some years in 
America and knew the country well. Like 
Shelburne he was a man of entire honesty 
and thorough sound sense. Moreover, he 


shared Shelburne’s views as to the desirability 
of peace, and like him, sighed for the time 


LOUIS XVI. IN HIS 23D YEAR, AFTER A RARE PRINT, 
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when there should be no more war. 
seems to have undertaken the mission which 
Shelburne entrusted to him from purely 
disinterested motives. 

On the 16th of April, immediately on his 
arrival in Paris, Oswald called on Franklin. 
The two had become acquainted in 1777, 
when Oswald was visiting the French capital. 
Franklin gave Oswald a cordial greeting, and 
was pleased when Oswald handed him a letter 
from his old friend, Lord Shelburne. Oswald 
and Franklin talked with much freedom. To 
Oswald Franklin said, that his colleagues, 
Jay, Adams and Laurens, were at that time 
absent from Paris, and therefore nothing of 
importance could then be done in the matter. 
But he was able to give his visitor positive 
assurance on one point, which was, that the 
United States would not make peace unless 
peace was made with France. More than 
1,000.000,000 of livres had France spent in the 
American war, and the United States would 
stand by their ally. Spain had intimated that 
she, by reason of possessing Florida, expected 
to have a voice in any peace conference. But 
Franklin had just written to Jay at Madrid: 
‘* 8pain has taken four years to make up her 
mind whether she would treat with us or not. 
Let her have forty years. But let us now at- 
tend to our own affairs.” 

Oswald had acquired some important infor- 
mation by his visit to Paris, and returned to 
London to report progress. At a cabinet 
council, on April 23, it was determined to 
send him again to Paris to talk with Frank- 
lin, and tell him that Great Britain was will- 
ing to acknowledge the independence of the 
United States on certain conditions, which 
were named, and to negotiate a general 
peace, the seat of the negotiation to be Paris. 
As a foreign country was now to be treated 
with, it was necessary for the British Foreign 
Secretary to have a representative at Paris. 
The Foreign Secretary was Fox, and he, quite 
logically, maintained that the whole negotia- 
tion with both the United States and France 
should be left in his hands. But Shelburne 
insisted that the United States, being yet a 
part of the United Kingdom, he, as Home 
Secretary, must control what related to them, 
and carried his point, 

Charles James Fox was at that time in his 
thirty-fourth year. He was somewhat less of 
a rake and aspendthrift than he had been ten 
years before. That he was less of a spend- 
thrift was probably due to the fact that he 





He | had much less money to spend. In the three 


years previous to 1773 he had accumulated 
debts—principally gambling debts—to the 
amount of 140,000 pounds sterling—a sum 
which his fond and foolish father paid with- 
out a murmur, although he had to mortgage 
his estates heavily to pay it. In 1782 Fox 
kept rather more decent company than for- 
merly. He gave more attention to business, 
and occasionally got out of bed before two 
o’clock in the afternoon. But that his judg- 
ment had not much improved with years, he 
showed by the selection he made of an agent 
to represent him, He chose Thomas Gren- 
ville, a very young man, who was without 
any experience in the public service, knew 
nothing of the relations of America and 
France, and whose notions about English 
foreign affairs were very superficial. He had 
but one qualification for the place. He spoke 
French, which Oswald did not. His recom- 
mendation with Fox was that he was Fox’s 
devoted partisan. A more discreet man than 
Fox would have surmised that Franklin 
might not care to have anything to do with 
Grenville, since the latter was the son of the 
author of the Stamp Act. 

Grenville started on his mission, certain 
that he would set the Seine on fire. He ar- 
rived at Paris on,the 8th of May. He was 
received by Franklin with his accustomed 
urbanity, who seems to have thought that it 
was not for him to visit the sins of the father 
upon the child. By Franklin Grenville was 
presented to King Louis and to the Count 
de Vergennes, the French Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. The first move of this fledgling 
of an envoy was to intimate that Great 
Britain would be willing to acknowledge the 
independence of the United States as a favor 
to France. On hearing this amazingly im- 
pudent proposal, neither Franklin nor Ver- 
gennes could repress a smile. His next move 
was to call on Franklin and try to ascertain 
what precise instructions the latter had re- 
ceived from his government. Franklin had 
taken the measure of Grenville from the 
first, and not caring to show his hand to such 
a callow diplomatist, quietly and delicately 
snubbed him. Grenville had sense enough to 
perceive that he was snubbed, and his vanity 
was deeply wounded. He did not dare show 
his resentment to Franklin, but fell foul of 
Oswald, and wrote to Fox to quarrel with 
Shelburne, get rid of Oswald, and take on him- 
self the direction of affairs relating to America. 
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So far the missions of Oswald and Grenville 
had been kept a profound secret in England, 
a thing not difficult todo. There was at that 
time no army of news-mongers lurking about 
the French capital to gather information for 
London daily papers. The post between 
France and England was slow. The telegraph 
and the impertinent ‘‘ interviewer” had not 
yet been invented. The British Cabinet, not 
unreasonably, apprehended that the French 
might insist upon harsh terms as a condition 
of peace, and it was quite uncertain whether 
Parliament would sustain the Cabinet in 
yielding to such terms. Moreover, the coun- 
try was ina sullen mood. The taxes made 
necessary by the enormous cost of the Amer- 
ican war were a heavy burden, and it was 
pretty evident that France had her ancient 
enemy at a great disadvantage. While such 
was the state of public feeling,a cheering 
event occurred. On the evening of the 18th 
of May news arrived in England that on the 
12th of April previous, the English admiral, 
Rodney, had won a brilliant victory over the 
French in West Indian waters. The French 
fleet had been destroyed, and De Grasse, the 
French admiral commanding, had been cap- 
tured. The spirits of the British Cabinet rose 
fast. If the French had been victorious on 
land, the British were the masters at sea, and 
the latter might now hope to negotiate with 
France on somewhat more equal terms, This 
buoyant feeling of the administration was 
reflected in the dispatches to Oswald and 
Grenville during the remainder of May and 
the month of June. 

Fortunately for Great Britain, however, 
the connection of Grenville with the nego- 
tiations soon terminated. On the first of 
July, the Marquis of Rockingham, the head 
of the ministry, who had for some time been 
in failing health, died. A reconstruction of 
the Cabinet had to be made. Shelburne be- 
came Prime Minister, Fox went out of office, 
and the mission of the ignorant marplot he 
had sent to Paris came to an end, his place 
being taken by a much more competent man, 
Mr. Fitzherbert, the English Minister at 
Brussels. Before returning home, the spiteful 
Grenville did as much mischief as he could. 
He spread everywhere a report that it was 
not the intention of Shelburne to grant in- 
dependence to the United States, and con- 
sequently the negotiations would fail. This 
language caused Franklin to demand of 
Oswald, that some express acknowledgment 





of the recognition by Great Britain of the in 
dependence of the United States should be 
given, outside of the treaty. 

Although the useful work which Oswald 
had so far done in Paris has been spoken of 
as negotiations, it was not until near the end 
of July, that negotiations by him with the 
American Commissioners can accurately be 
said to have begun. For it was not until the 
25th of July that there was issued to him a 
written commission to negotiate. He could 
not well have had such a commission before. 
Early in the American war, Parliament had 
enacted a bill—which the King joyfully 
signed—declaring communication with the 
revolted colonists a crime, punishable with 
severe pains and penalties. And an Enabling 
Act, removing those pains and penalties, had 
to be passed by Parliament, before a commis- 
sion to Oswald could be made out. This com- 
mission authorized Oswald to treat, consult 
and conclude a truce or peace with com- 
missioners or representatives of the thirteen 
colonies. 

As soon as Jay—who had been in Paris 
since the 23d of June—read the commission 
he objected to the word colonies in it. He 
observed that he had heard that the late de- 
bates in Parliament had spoken of recon- 
ciliation with America. Reconciliation might 
imply a recognition of independence, or it 
might not. At all events, Oswald was em- 
powered to treat with colonies and not with 
independent States. Jay, therefore, insisted 
that independence ought to be granted by 
Act of Parliament and an order given for the 
withdrawal of British troops, previous to any 
proposal for a treaty. And he even went so 
far as to claim that a certificate should be 
given of the grant by a Proclamation or a 
Patent under the Great Seal. Franklin was 
at first entirely satisfied with Oswald’s com- 
mission, but afterward took the view of Jay 
as to its insufficiency. The latter, on reflec- 
tion, thought he had gone a step too far in 
demanding an Act of Parliament and a Proc- 
lamation or Patent. The American Com- 
missioners finally agreed in asking that there 
be an alteration in Oswald’s commission, im- 
plying that the clause in the treaty recogniz- 
ing independence should ‘be made apart 
from the other clauses. A large portion of 
August was consumed by Oswald in running 
backward and forward between Franklin 
and Jay to getthem to agree. At last they 
coincided in the necessity of an alteration of 
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the commission, and Oswald wrote to Eng- 
land, advising the changes requested. The 
British Cabinet followed his advice, and a 
new commission was made out in accordance 
with the suggestions of the American Com- 
missioners. But before the new commission 
reached Paris, there were unmistakable signs 
that the negotiations were about to assume a 
new phase. 

During Jay’s residence at the Spanish cap- 
ital he had conceived suspicions that France 
had an intention of making peace on terms 
quite inconsistent with the interests of the 
United States. Thesesuspicions were strength- 
ened by a letter he received on the 6th of 
September from Rayneval, the private secre- 
tary of the Count de Vergennes. 

Among the indispensable conditions of 
peace which Congress had commanded its 
Commissioners to insist on, were, besides the 
full and complete recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, the following: 

First, the right of citizens of the United 
States to fish on the Banks of Newfoundland, 
and cure the fish on the coast of that island. 

Second, the western boundary of the 
United States to be the Mississippi River from 
its source until it reached the possessions of 
Spain. 

The letter of Rayneval, received by Jay, 
intimated that the French government con- 
sidered the proper western boundary of the 
United States to be somewhere along the line 
of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Three days after, on the 9th of September, 
Jay, by means which will hardly.bear close 
investigation, became possessed of a copy of 
a letter written to Vergennes, in cipher, on 
the 31st of March previous, by Marbois, at 
that time the French Charge at Philadelphia. 
In this letter, Marbois had advised Vergennes 
to endeavor to defeat the American claim to 
fish on the Banks of Newfoundland and se- 
cure that right for France. While Jay was 
putting together the letters of Rayneval and 
Marbois, he ascertained that the former had 
gone on a secret mission to England. It was 
given out that Rayneval was in the country, 
but Jay discovered this was a pretense. He 
was able to find out that Rayneval had com- 
munication in London with more than one 
member of the cabinet. The precise nature 
of these conversations Jay did not know, but 
time has shown that he guessed what they 
were pretty accurately. It is now certain 
that Rayneval expressed to Shelburne a 





strong opinion against the American claims 
to the Newfoundland fisheries and the vallies 
of the Mississippi and Ohio. 

Some persons have seen fit to speak of this 
action of France as a piece of bad faith. But 
those who so speak are unreasonable. No 
government has a right to spend its blood 
and treasure for sentimental purposes, and it 
would be absurd to suppose that France had 
expended more than a billion of livres out of 
pure affection for the United States, and in 
order to build up a great republic on the 
other side of the ocean. The French minis- 
ters had consented to a treaty of alliance 
with the colonists, and sent French troops 
and fleets to America, solely with the expec- 
tation of damaging Great Britain. And 
now that the alliance had turned out a suc- 
cess, France very properly made up her mind 
to secure great advantages for herself, think- 
ing that the United States, in obtaining com- 
plete independence, would get all they had 
a right to expect. But the United States did 
not see the matter in that light. They were 
determined to have the fisheries and the 
vallies of the Mississippi and Ohio. And Jay 
was now convinced that to attain those ends 
the American and French negotiations must 
be carried on separately. To this view he 
won over Franklin. And at the beginning 
of October began a second negotiation be- 
tween Oswald and Fitzherbert—though Fitz- 
herbert took little part in it—on the one hand, 
and Franklin and Jay on the other, conducted 
in quite a different manner from the negotia- 
tions which had been going on all summer. 

Before telling the story of this second nego- 
tiation, it may not be without interest to 
consider for a few moments the remarkable 
position of Franklin at that time—the most 
exalted position ever held on the other side 
of the ocean by one born within the present 
limits of the United States. The Philadelphia 
printer had become a sort of power. His 
name was known and respected from one 
end of Europe to the other, and in France he 
was paid a homage, which would have 
turned the head of a man of less strength of 
mind. When he first arrived in Paris in 
December 1776, he took up his abode with 
Mr. Deane, at the latter’s residence in the 
city, and lived there a few weeks. But it 
was too public a place for such a lion as 
Franklin was, and he found, if he was to do 
any business, he must get more retired quar- 
ters. He therefore accepted the invitation of 
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M. Le Roy de Chaumont, a friend of Frank- 
lin and a good friend of the United States, 
to occupy a house belonging to him at Passy, 
a village at that time half a mile from Paris, 
but now within the limits of the city. Frank- 
lin, in a letter, described his dwelling at Passy 
as ‘‘a fine house, situated in a neat village, 
on high ground, with a large garden to walk 
in.” At Passy Franklin continued to reside 
during the nine years he lived in France. It 
may be added that M. de Chaumont declined 
to make any charge for rent during this long 
term. But he said if Congress did not wish 
to remain under obligations to him, they 
could make him a present of such a tract of 
land as they might consider equivalent. 

To this house at Passy came in long proces- 
sion, year after year during the nine years 
Franklin dwelt there, all the persons most 
distinguished for birth, or wealth, or fashion» 


or eminent in science, literature or art, who | 


resided in or visited Paris. 

With the King and Queen Franklin was a 
special favorite, and found ready access to 
them at all times ; and approach to the per- 
sons of the King and Queen at that day was 
by no means easy. Before a gentleman was 
allowed to follow the King in the chase, or 
a lady permitted to be presented to the 
Queen, he or she mst satisfy the genealogist, 
and by authentic documents, that his or her 
nobility went back to the year 1400. 

Louis the Sixteenth, when Franklin came 
to France to stay, was in his twenty-third 
year, and had been King less than three 
years. He had not yet shown that tendency 
to gain flesh which was hereditary in his 
family, and which makes him appear in the 
portraits and on coins of a later period as a 
corpulent person, with hanging cheeks and 
double chin. He was slim, and had a boyish 
appearance. In fact, he appeared hardly a 
day older than when he was married, and 
he was married before he was sixteen. 

The Queen, a twelve-month younger than 
her husband, had ripened earlier than he, 
and looked fully her age. The sorrows which 
darkened her after years, and which have 
made the name of Marie Antoinette synony- 
mous with misery. had not yet overtaken 
her. In 1776 she wasstill as Edmund Burke 
described her, *‘ a delightful vision, decorat- 
ing and cheering the elevated sphere she 
moved in, full of life and splendor and joy.” 

The court was a pompous parade, and con- 
ducted with all the ceremonies which had 








come down from the Fourteenth Louis. The 
nobles filled the king’s drawing-room or his 
ante-chamber at all hours. He was never 
alone, except, when at rare intervals he man- 
aged to steal away and make locks. He was 
dressed and undressed, washed and combed 
under the eyes of forty or fifty persons, and 
by certain prescribed and rigid rules. The 
operation of putting on his shirt every morn- 
ing was something fearful and wonderful. 
The grand master of the wardrobe drew off 
the king’s night-shirt by the right arm and 
the first valet of the wardrobe by the left 
arm, and both of them united in handing the 
night-shirt to an officer of the wardrobe. 
Another valet of the wardrobe then brought 
a clean shirt, but he had no right to hand it 
to the persons who were to put it on the 
king. The honor of handing the clean shirt 
to those persons was reserved to the sons and 
daughters of France, or in their absence, to 


| the princes of the blood or those legitimatized; 


or, in default of these, to the grand chamber- 
lain, or to the first gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. The shirt having been regularly 
and formally delivered, the first valet of the 
wardrobe and the first valet de chambre held 
up the garment by the right and left sleeves 
respectively, while two other valets extended 
a dressing-gown in front of the king to serve 
asascreen. Behind this screen, his majesty 
at last got the shirt on his back. Every day, 
immediately after being dressed, the king 
said his prayers. And it is to be hoped that 
he never failed to offer up a devout thanks- 
giving for having passed safely through the 
awful process of putting on his shirt. 

The daily scenes at Versailles were like 
scenes at the opera. The women were mag- 
nificently attired, but were not more elegant 
than the men, with their hair powdered and 
dressed, with buckles and knots, with cravats 
and ruffles of lace and silk coats and vests of 
all the colors of the rainbow. And the per- 
sons who wore these fine clothes were gifted 
with every grace which race, education, for- 
tune, leisure and custom “an bestow. There 
was not a turn of the head, a tone of the 
voice, an expression, which was noi a master- 
piece of worldly culture, an exquisite elabora- 
tion of social art. 

Pompous and frivolous was the existence 
of these brilliant beings, and their magnifi- 
cence was maintained by the robbery and 
oppression of those who toiled to support it. 
But it is easy to believe that in no country 
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and in no age has such perfect breeding ren- 
dered life so agreeable as in the highest 
French society at that time. Not only was it 
essential not to offend, it was essential to 
please. People were expected to lose sight of 
themselves in others, to be always cordial 
and good humored, to keep their own vexa- 
tions and grievances in their own breasts, to 
spare others melancholy ideas and to supply 
them with cheerful ideas. The ordinary 
intercourse of every day became an ingenious 
and delightful art, entering into all the de- 
tails of speech and action, and transforming 
them into graces; imposing on men and 
women, not servility and falsehood, but 
civility and concern for others, and in ex- 
change, extracting from human society all 
the pleasure it can afford. 

It is astonishing how well Franklin held his 
own among these exquisitely cultivated per- 
sons. He had marvellously overcome the 
disadvantages of his surroundings at the age 
when the manners are formed—the age, 
which, with very rare exceptions, determines 
whether an individual will be found, in after 
life, well or ill-bred. Often as he is men- 
tioned in the memoirs of the time, one person 
only finds fault with his behavior. A great 
French lady relates, that she met Franklin at 
a breakfast, and that he broke his boiled eggs 
into a wine-glass and mixed them up with 
pepper, salt and butter in a very nasty fash- 
ion. When he appeared at a royal drawing- 
room in his plain, brown suit, without 
ribbons, embroidery or jewels, wearing his 
own hair, thin at top and falling long on his 
shoulders, the gorgeously attired dukes, 
princes and marquises, who stood about him, 
were prouder of a nod of recognition from 
him than from any other person save the 
king. Like those with whom he mingled, 
Franklin had perennial good humor, gentle 
gayety and serenity under the burden of his 
years and infirmities, and amid all the vexa- 
tions of life. Tormented by the gout, he 
wrote a charming little dialogue between 
his tormentor and himself, in which the gout 
maintained that it was Franklin’s best friend. 
It was by no means the noble and wealthy 
and fashionable alone who courted his society. 
All the scientific men of the day seized every 
opportunity to show their respect for the 
philosopher who had brought down the light- 
ning from the skies, and demonstrated that 
it and electricity were the same. Once when 
he attended a meeting of the Academy of 





Sciences, the learned Academicians were 
almost in a tumult of delight. His face was 
familiar to low as well as high, and even the 
boys in the streets of Paris pointed out to each 
other ‘*le docteur,” as though Franklin was 
the only ‘‘ docteur ” in the whole city. 

But it is time to continue the story of the 
negotiations, which now moved forward 
more easily and rapidly. On the 27th of 
September, the new comunission, containing 
all that the American Commissioners re- 
quired, reached Oswald. And conclusive 
proof of the change in the state of things was 
furnished by the fact, that the new commis- 
sion was not communicated to Vergennes. 
The American Commissioners were asked by 
Oswald to submit a draft of articles of peace, 
and Jay, at the request of Franklin, under- 
took the task. In Jay’s draft the eastern 
boundary of the United States was the St. 
Croix, the northern boundary went through 
the centre of the great lakes, the western 
boundary was the Mississippi. The Amer- 
icans were to have full right to fish on the 
Banks of Newfoundland and dry the fish on 
the coast of that island. Jay added clauses 
for reciprocal freedom of commerce between 
the two countries and a concession to the 
British of the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. Oswald urged the restoration of the 
loyalists to their civil rights. But Jay 
answered, that the subject of pardon of the 
loyalists was one with which Congress could 
not meddle; the States were sovereign, and 
to them alone were the loyalists answerable. 
Upon this statement Oswald yielded the 
point. Franklin and Jay agreed, that if the 
treaty thus drawn was approved, they would 
sign itimmediately. Oswald sent the draft to 
the Secretary of State, and wrote “I look up- 
on the treaty as now closed.” 

The English ministers thought that Oswald 
had yielded too much. They accepted the 
boundaries on the north and west and the 
free navigation of the Mississippi. But they 
insisted on indemnity to the loyalists. 

As bearer of these terms and to assist 
Oswald in the negotiation was sent Henry 
Strachey, Under Secretary of State to Town- 
shend, the Home Secretary. Strachey was 
sent because he could put Oswald in possession 
of the latest views of the Cabinet and of its 
exact position at that time. A good, sensible 
fellow, an excellent man of business and not 
lacking in brains, Strachey had not before 
taken part in a diplomatic negotiation. He 
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was bent on distinguishing himself on this 
occasion by carrying points important for 
Great Britain. This amiable weakness of his 
was soon discovered by Franklin, who used 
it, as will be seen hereafter, with exquisite 
tact. 

On thesame day that Strachey reached Paris, 
John Adams arrived there from The Hague. 
On the 13th of October the three American 
Commissioners met Oswald and Strachey and 
the discussions began. They continued all 
that day and the threefollowing days. As to 
extending the boundary of Nova Scotia to the 
Penobscot, Kennebec or Saco, the American 
Commissioners would not listen to it, and the 
Eastern boundary of the United States must 
be the St. Croix. The northeast boundary 
Franklin and Jay had left to be settled by a 
commission after peace was made. But 
Adams induced his colleagues to consent that 
it be set forth as it now stands in the Treaty. 
In regard to the fisheries, the American Com- 
missioners yielded the right to dry the fish in 
Newfoundland, but were unanimous in de- 
manding a right to dry fish in any unsettled 
parts of the coast of Nova Scotia. On the 
question of the recognition of the validity of 
debts, Jay stood by Adams, whofelt that he 
had pledged his word. Franklin dissented, 
but at last yielded, shrewdly declaring that 
he was convinced by the arguments of 
Strachey. The latter’s vanity was much 
gratified. He had begun his diplomatic 
career by carrying an important point for the 
Government he represented. On the question 
of the restoration of loyalists to their civil 
rights and indemnity for them, the American 
Commissioners stood firm. They declared 
they had no power and it was impossible to 
make any stipulation in that respect. 

Strachey returned to London with these 
second articles. He found the British minis- 
ters in a curious predicament. At that 
moment both Whigs and Tories united in 
demanding amnesty and indemnity for the 
loyalists. If a treaty was made without 
amnesty and indemnity, it was probable the 
ministry would have to go out of office. But 
it was still more probuble that the minis- 
try would be out, if no peace at all was made 
before the meeting of Parliament, which was 
fixed for November 25th. The ministry was 
bound to have amnesty and indemnity, if pos- 
sible, but peace, at all events. A third set of 
articles was prepared. The fishery clause in 
the second act was agreed to, save that the 





Americans were not to take fish within fifteen 
leagues of Cape Breton, or within fifteen 
leagues of any other British Island on the 
coast of America. But amnesty and indem- 
nity there must be. And indemnity not only 
for the refugees, but for the proprietary 
rights and properties of the heirs of William 
Penn and Lord Baltimore, which had been 
confiscated by Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
To give time for the discussion of these mat- 
ters, Parliament was prorogued from Novem- 
ber 25th, to the 5th of December. Strachey 
returned to Paris with the new proposals, 
carrying a commission which empowered 
Oswald to sign a treaty with the consent of 
Strachey and Fitzherbert. 

As the time drew near for the consumma- 
tion of the treaty, the British king began to 
be uneasy. He put up frequent prayers that 
Providence might not lay on him the blame 
of the downfall of ‘‘the once respectable 
empire ” of Great Britain. But he had one con- 
solation. He wrote to Shelburne: ‘‘I should 
be miserable indeed, if I did not feel that no 
blame on that account can be laid to my door, 
and did I not also know, that knavery seems 
to be so much the striking feature of the in- 
habitants of America, that it may not in the 
end be an evil that they will become aliens to 
this kingdom.” Such was the opinion enter- 
tained by King George of his American sub- 
jects, our revered ancestors. 

Early in the morning of the 25th of Novem- 
ber Franklin, Jay and Adams met Oswald 
and Strachey at Oswald’s lodgings, and the 
controversy over the mooted clauses com- 
menced. It did not end on that day, nor for 
three days thereafter. On the second day 
Fitzherbert made his appearance. The ques- 
tion of the fisheries it was not difficult to 
settle, and on the urgency of Adams, the 
clause in the treaty was altered as it stands 
now. The great contest was over the resti- 
tution of their property to the loyalists, and 
in regard to that the struggle wassharp. Os- 
wald long afterwari spoke in praise of the 
skill, knowledge and perseverance of his 
colleagues. The American Commissioners at 
last agreed that the Treaty should declare 
there was to be no future confiscation nor 
prosecution of loyalists and that pending 
prosecutions should be discontinued. But this 
was far from satisfying the other side. 
Finally, a suggestion made by Strachey, 
brought the contention to an end. He sug- 
gested that Congress should recommend to 
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the several States and legislatures, on behalf 
of the refugees, amnesty and the restitution 
of the confiscated property. Playing with 
the suggestion, as a trout plays with a hook, 
Franklin, with an appearance of great hesita- 
tion, after a long parley, asserted that he had 
been won over by the strong arguments of 
Strachey and got his colleagues to consent. 
Strachey was in high spirits. He had carried 
another important point. He was becoming 
one of the greatest diplomatists of the age. 


So then it was agreed. But Strachey and 
Fitzherbert said it would be necessary to 
consult the government at home. Franklin 
checked this move in a masterly style. He 
said if there was any further delay, the clause 
ensuring to the subjects of Great Britain 
the right of recovering their debts in the 
United States must also be reconsidered. 
This clause Strachey thought the finest 
feather in his cap. It would never do to en- 
danger having it pulled out. He yielded at 
once, and on the strength of Strachey’s con- 
senting, Fitzherbert consented also. On the 
twenty-ninth of November, all parties met for 
alast word. On that day the American Com- 
missioners were joined for the first time by 
their colleague, Henry Laurens, who had 
been taken prisoner in 1779, and long con- 
fined in the Tower of London. His contri- 
bution to the Treaty was a provision pro- 
hibiting the British,on evacuating the country, 
‘carrying away any negroes or other prop- 
erty of the inhabitants.” On that day also, the 
article intended for the security of British cred- 
itors before the war was extended to all cred- 
itors. To save the consciences of the Ameri- 
can Commissioners and give them a technical 
defence against the inevitable complaints of 
France, the Treaty was entitled ‘‘ Provisional 
Articles,” which were declared in the pre- 
amble to be those to be inserted in and to 
constitute the Treaty of Peace. But this latter 
Treaty, it was declared, was not to be con- 
cluded until terms of a peace should be 
agreed upon between Great Britain and 
France. 

On the thirtieth of November the Treaty 
was signed by Oswald, on behalf of Great 
Britain, by Franklin, Adams, Jay and Lau- 
rens, on behalf of the United States. 


That Vergennes was vexed, when he heard 
what had been done, it is needless tosay. He 
wrote an angry note to Franklin, maintaining 
that the American Commissioners, in making 





a Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, before 
Great Britain had made peace with France, 
had disobeyed the express orders of Congress. 
Franklin, in reply, pointed out that no Treaty 
had been made, nothing but Provisional A rti- 
cles. The position taken by Franklin could 
not be gainsaid, yet it deceived noone. His 
house at Passy was thronged by people, who 
came to congratulate him on having made 
peace. His intimate friend, the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, who was universally re- 
spected for the use he had made of his fine 
talents and great fortune, embraced Franklin 
in a transport of joy. ‘‘My friend,” said 
Franklin, ‘‘ could I, at my age ”—he was then 
seventy-six—‘‘ have hoped to enjoy so great 
a happiness.” 

Vergennes soon got over his pet, and the 


| American Commissioners were as welcome 


at court asever. Oswald went back tc Eng- 
land, and did not return. In his place, to 
represent Great Britain, came David Hartley, 
a Member of Parliament. Between Franklin 
and Hartley there had been a long and inti- 
mate friendship, formed while Franklin was 
residing in England, and preserved by fre- 
quent correspondence on public and private 
affairs. The two friends discussed the pro- 
visions of a definitive Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States, while nego- 
tiations were going on between Great Britain 
and France. Before the latter were ended, 
the spring and summer of 1783 had passed 
away. Hartley and the American Commis- 
sioners concluded that the Provisional Articles 
could not be improved. These Articles, 
clause for clause, and word for word—chang- 
ing the preamble only—became the definitive 
Treaty. Early in the morning, of Wednes- 
day, September third, at the apartments of 
Hartley in the Hotel de York, at Paris, the 
Treaty was signed by Hartley, for Great 
Britain, and Franklin, Adams and Jay, for the 
United States. By previous arrangement, an 
express announcing the signing was sent at 
once to Vergennes at Versailles, and he, on 
the same day signed with the British am- 
bassador, the Treaty of Peace between France 
and Great Britain. The work done on the 
thirtieth of November, 1782, appeared in its 
true greatness on the third of September, 
1783. And the United States for a century 
past have had, and for centuries to come will 
have, ampie cause for rejoicing, that they 
were represented at Paris by such master- 
spirits ONF HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 





THE MAN OF WAX. 


CHAPTER I. 


BRIGHT was the sun and clear the morning 
when Isaac Jones for the first time stood in 
the parlor of Mr. Cox. In one hand he held 
a letter of introduction—in the other, a white 
hat, or, as we incline to believe, originally a 
black one, become white with reverend age. 
Isaac stood in a most advantageous position, 
his legs being adroitly disposed to hide an 
ignominious patch in trousers evidently made 
for the wearer before he had attained his full 
growth. His coat was not so much buttoned, 
as hauled, up to the chin, with no relief of 
linen, no manipulated flax to turn forth its 

‘silver lining ’ on the beholder. 

‘**Mr. Cox will be with you directly,” said 
Sarah. “Sir,” was at the tip of her tongue, 
but a sudden glance at the visitor from head 
to heel made her withhold the superfluity. 

Mr. Cox entered the room, and seeing a 
biped standing reverently on the carpet, 
benevolently coughed to give the poor man 
courage, and then held forth his hand to re- 
ceive the missive. Isaac, essaying a smile, 
trod as though he walked upon lamb’s wool, 
and then timidly placed the letter in the hand 
of Mr. Cox, who, as he took it, twitched his 
face, as though he had received a stinging- 
nettle. He opened the paper with the tips of 
his fingers,—and, his nose slightly curled as 
if he feared the plague from the contents, 
declined his rigid lids upon the writing. He 
read aloud : 

“‘My Dear Cox.—The bearer of this is really a 
very clever fellow. Don’t judge him by the husk, 
which you will at once perceive to be not very 
promising. If you can employ him in any way, 
do; for I can assure you, though outwardly a 
shabby dog, he, take him altogether, is a thorough- 
going chap—in truth, a man of wax. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN ROBINSON.” 


As Cox delivered these contents—and trolled 
them over the tongue very sonorously—Isaac 
Jones, with the air of conscious worth, passed 
his hand around his hat, in an ostentatious 
but vain attempt to smooth it—and when 
Cox repeated—which with fine sensibility he 
thrice did—‘‘a shabby dog,” Isaac pulled up 





the collar of his coat to repel the insinuation. 

** And pray, sir, what can you do?” 

Isaac had not dined for three days; he was 
therefore fully justified in saying—‘‘ Any- 
thing, sir.” No, never since the invention of 
speech, did man put more bowels into an 
answer. 

‘“Umph! ha! Well, just now, I happen 
to want a—a secretary,” observed Cox, drop- 
ping himself into an easy chair. 

Isaac smiled from ear to ear; and, forget- 
ting the patch, drew himself erect and placed 
his hand upon his heart. 

‘** Were you ever in Persia?” asked Cox. 

Isaac paused to recollect whether he ever 
had been at Ispahan. ‘‘ Not yet,” he at length 
modestly replied. 

‘*Do you know anything of chemistry ?” 

Again Isaac smiled a terrible gash in his 
face ; and hoping that the gesture might be 
translated to his advantage, was silent. 

“Very well; and of course, you keep ac- 
counts?” Isaac smiled for the third time. 

** And you can transact foreign correspond- 
ence?” 

Isaac smiled, but very weakly. 

‘* German, French, Italian, a trifle of Dutch, 
and if you have a seasoning of Russian, why— 
why, all the better.” 

Isaac bowed in acquiesence to that opinion. 

‘For the truth is,” said Cox, negligently, 
‘*T have a great deal to do with many crowned 
heads. Indeed, pretty nearly all of them 
have, in their time, passed through my 
hands !” 

Isaac felt himself dilate, sublimed with 
respect. 

**As for salary, Mr. 
what is your name?” 

** Jones, sir—Jones ;” and Isaac coaxed his 
coat closer to his chin. 

‘“*A very old name. Well, Mr. Jones, as I 
have said, we perfectly understand the matter 
of salary, and—as the office is a place of high- 
est trust, if you can produce any vouchers 
for your moral conduct—do you know any 
clergymen ?—I think I may say the secretary- 
ship is yours.” 


; by the way, 
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Jones this time bowed so suddenly and so 
profoundly that the door—to which he had 
gradually receded—open at his back, struck 
by the act of homage, closed with a loud re- 


rt. 
‘* For my moral character, I flatter myself 


that—yes, sir, I think I can promise ”—and 
here Jones nodded his head on one side, 
widened his nostrils, and struck one heel 
against the other, with an air of the most 
profound satisfaction. 

‘*No doubt, no doubt,” said the liberal Cox, 
apparently fully convinced by the self-assur- 
ance of Isaac. ‘‘ What you have said is 
quite sufficient—consider yourself in office. 
Bless me! what a head is mine! I had 
almost forgotten—would you run with this— 
Tll direct it—it’s for Miss Franks, and it’s 
most particular that she should immediately 
have it, for in her own words, ‘ life and death 
depend on it.’ Ha! Mr. Jones,” continued 
Cox, ‘‘ you cannot well comprehend the value 
in this little bottle. Half the wisdom of the 
east is concentrated within it. Talk of the 
elixir !” 

A knock at the door prevented the possibility 
of any such discourse; and the appearance 
of a grave young man in Oriental costume, 
called Cox up from his seat. The stranger 
rolled his black eyes at Jones and seemed to 
summon to himself new dignity. Approach- 
ing Cox, he saluted him in the Persian man- 
ner, and then slowly turning up the room, 
squatted, cross-legged, upon the hearth rug. 

‘*You don’t speak the Persian?” asked Cox 
doubtingly of Jones, who, though not quite 
assured of his own ignorance, falteringly an- 
swered—*‘ No.” 

‘** That’s a pity. A most interesting person, 
and one of my patients.” Cox winked one 
eye, pointed his thumb over his left shoulder 
at the sitter, and added, in a tone of confi- 
dence: ‘‘The sixty-ninth son of the Shah 
Abbas.” 

‘‘And all with beards like that?” asked 
Jones admiringly. 

‘“‘Ha! there’s a long history attached to 
that beard; I assure you it wasn’t always 
what you now see it. 
beard was his misfortune. All his brothers 
beat him by two spans and a half; and the 
Shah, acutely affected by the circumstance, 
ordered him to be bow-strung. He heard, 
however, of the fate awaiting him and man- 
aged to get out of the country and find his 
way to Smyrna, where he took passage on a 
vessel bound to New York. When I return 
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him to the Shah, I can’t say what his grati- 
tude may send me.” 

‘“ Why, it’s like a muff,” said Isaac, his eye 
immovably fixed on the chin of the Persian, 
who, at the moment smiled, doubtless at some 
poetic fancy of thedivine Saadi passing 
through his brain. ‘‘ Very like a muff,” iter- 
ated Isaac, confirming himself in the simile ; 
and again the Persian smiled. 

‘* Now, if you will run, Mr. Jones, for, as I 
told you, this is on life and death—if you will 
immediately run.” 

Isaac bowed, took the parcel, and quitted 
the room—but Isaac did not run. We doubt 
not nature had some dignity in her eye for 
Jones when she sent him earthward. He was 
none of your lank strips of humanity, made 
merely to measure ground—things, where 
‘nerves, and arteries, and veins,” are com- 
pressed in their bodies like a skein of thread 
in paper. No! Isaac was certainly ordained 
for an alderman or a butler. His stomach 
was caskiform ; his arms and legs round as 
bottles, and by the care with which he used 
them, apparently as fragile. One foot ever 
seemed to wait a concealed signal from the 
other before it followed after. He walked as 
though he was of the opinion of the heathen 
philosopher, that the whole world was like 
unto an egg. And this majesty of movement 
Isaac had indirectly cultivated at the table, 
in the few green seasons of his life, when the 
luxury was open to him; truth to say, he 
had been a devourer from the bib; there ran 
a legend that in his babyhood he had killed 
three wet-nurses. His face more than hinted 
the weakness. It was nota face of flesh, but a 
face of jam. And yet Isaac was recommended 
as ‘‘a man of wax.” 

Isaac impressed with the warning of Cox, 
that life and death were in the errand, pursued 
his way in the most philosophical spirit, show- 
ing by his face and features that life and 
death were equally indifferent to him. At 
length, however, he arrived at Washington 
Square—which still has houses, old-fashioned 
though they be, that have an air of high re- 
spectability and even a patrician aspect. Hav- 
ing solaced himself for ten minutes at one of 
the corners with a syren air played by an 
organ-grinder, Isaac whistled the strain, and 
proceeded onward to seek the wished-for 
name and number. The door was opened, 
and a woman eagerly exclaimed—‘ Thank 
goodness! I knew your ring.” 

‘“‘T bring a mixture for ”—— 
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‘*Heaven be praised,—yes! come along, 
sir, you must give it to the dear creature 
yourself!” And Isaac was seized by the wrist, 
fairly lifted up one flight of stairs, and drawn 
into a bed-room by the woman, who shouted 
in all but hysterical triumph, ‘ here—here 
he is!” 

Jones was bewildered by the scene before 
him. In the lap of Miss Franks, the governess, 
lay a little girl about six years old, clothed in 
holiday white, and red shoes, screaming like 
a cat, and writhing like an eel ; whilst an old 
woman, looking on its face, exclaimed with 
touching hypocrisy, ‘bless its pretty eyes,” 
and another earnestly solicited the honor of 
‘holding it.” 

‘‘Ha!” cried an old gentleman, with thick 
gray hair and face as smooth and shining as 
though made of Dresden china—‘‘ ha! Miss 
Franks, I told you it would be so—those filthy 
custards "—— 

‘* My dear, dear sir,” exclaimed Miss Franks, 
in an affecting tone of remonstrance, and a 
look enough to melt any heart not harder 
than sealing-wax—‘‘ my dear, dear sir ”—— 

‘¢ Well,—I—what I meant to say is, it’s 
easy enough to get another wife, but another 
child "—— 

* A slight attack of indigestion, sir,” broke 
in Miss Franks, looking seraphically at Jones 
and pursing her mouth as though she was 
playing the flageolet—“‘ but as the doctor has 
not come himself, if you will administer” —— 

‘*Do, sir; pray lose no time,” urged the 
elderly but unwrinkled gentleman. 

Jones turned his hand into his coat pocket 
calmly as any automaton, drew forth the 
more than “elixir” delivered to him by Mr. 
Cox, robbed it of its envelope, and a cup being 
presented to him, filled it from the bottle, and 
taking a professional, but unmanly advantage 
of the sufferer, poured the sovereign anodyne 
down its little throat. The effect of the 
medicine may be readily guessed from the 
women, a second after, crying with one loud 
voice—‘‘ pretty creature !” 

The whole group—if we except the great 
operator, Jones himself, who stood serene in 
power—was in a high state of grateful ani- 
mation. Miss Franks smiled, and looked at 
the elderly gentleman, who gently pressed 
his hands together, and smiled at Miss Franks. 
At this moment of thanksgiving, a genteel 
young man was shown into the room, and 
apologizing for the inevitable absence of his 
principal, produced a phial, uncorked it, and 





blandly asked ‘‘ for a spoon.” At the words» 
the mouth of everybody present—save the 
month of the little girl—was opened as though 
at the summons of a magician. 

‘*A spoon! what! another draught—the 
child hasn't strength to bear it,” exclaimed 
the father. 

** Another draught!” echoed the .young 
gentleman, knitting his brows, compressing 
his lips, and swinging round as upon a pivot 
in front of Jones, no more affected by the 
mute challenge than the goat of Esculapius. 
‘* Another draught! I beg your pardon, sir ; 
I”—and the speaker, with excited finger and 
thumb, endeavored to recork the supplanted 
phial. 

‘*What!” cried the father, ‘“‘is not this 
gentleman an assistant of "——he could say 
no more, so decided was the negative look 
and gesture of the new visitor. ‘‘ Then, sir, 
who are you?” and he spoke to Isaac. 

‘*My name is Jones,” cried Isaac ; and had 
it been Coriolanus, he could not have uttered 
his name with greater dignity. 

** Jones! And whom do you come from?” 

‘From Mr. Cox.” 

‘*Cox!” shrieked Miss Franks, and down 
she fell, 

—as though that name 


Shot from the deadly level of a gun 
Did murder her ! 


‘¢ and who sent for you ?” 
‘*T suppose Miss Franks—for I was told 
that ‘life and death’ were on the errand.” 


‘*Kind creature!” exclaimed the father— 
‘all her anxiety for my dear child—nay, 
Miss Franks,” and he pressed her hand, and 
looked into the reviving face of the maiden— 
‘*but why send for another doctor, was not 
Dr. Franklin enough? Why should the child 
take ”—— 

‘*Ben-Hallat’s Persian Dye?” asked the 
young practitioner. 

“Dye!” screamed the parent; ‘“ Dye!” 
and the doctor pointed out the Oriental letters 
raised in the bottle. 

‘*T perceive, a little mistake,” said Jones, 
with the nerve of a rhinoceros; ‘‘I am the 
new secretary of Mr. Cox—and all our three 
men-servants being employed and the butler 


| laid up with the gout, and hearing that Miss 


Franks had sent a ‘life and death’ command, 
I volunteered to bring the—the elixir.” 

‘ Elixir! And do you know its qualities, 
sir?” 
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‘No, sir,” replied Jones, evidently proud 
of his ignorance. 

‘** Do you know the effect of such a poison 
on the human stomach ?” 

‘‘ Poison !” groaned the father—‘“‘ Poison !” 
shrieked Miss Franks ; ‘‘ Poison,” sobbed the 
female servants; ‘‘ Poison,” snorted Jones, 
beginning to be moved. 

‘¢Oh, sir,” and Miss Franks fell at the feet 
of the old gentleman—‘‘it’s I who am the 
wretch—it’s I who should suffer—mine, mine 
is the crime.” 

‘What crime?” and seeing Miss Franks 
on her knees, the old man was softened, and 
repeated in gentler tones, ‘‘What crime, 
Louisa? ” 

‘* Red hair, sir—red hair!” and she wrung 
her hands with a thrilling sense of her igno- 
miny. 

‘‘Wretch !” He could speak no more, but 
recoiled horror-struck from the delinquent. 
Struggling for expression, he, at length, in 
the laconism of extreme woe, appealed to the 
doctor—‘‘ An emetic, sir?” 

‘*An officer!” was the reply, and the 
speaker pointed at Jones as the proper sub- 
ject for a police operation. 

‘*But my child ! my child! poison! poison!” 
exclaimed the parent. 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed, sir,” said the doctor, 
‘‘ the elixir is perfectly harmless. I have had 
an opportunity of knowing exactly of what it 
is composed. See, sir,” and the speaker ap- 
plied the Persian Dye to his lips. 

‘* Are there no deadly ingredients ?” asked 
the old gentleman; ‘‘ no mortal drugs—no 
mischievous materials in it ?” 

‘‘ Innocent as milk,” was the answer ; ‘‘so, 
Mr. Jones, this time you have escaped a jury. 
Oh, I assure you,” and the speaker again 
sought to calm the paternal fears—‘‘ harmless 
as water. It is merely composed of—of— 
yes,” and again and again applying it to his 
tongue, he enumerated the ingredients of the 
incomparable Persian Dye. 

Jones was suffered to depart; and though 
he had been the unknowing physician, the 
unconscious cause of cure, for the dye had 
relieved the little sufferer, still, as he had not 
healed on the strength of a diploma, he quit- 
ted the house, not only unthanked, but 
threatened and reviled. Such is the grati- 
tude of man. Nor was he for many a day 
forgotten in the visions of Miss Franks, whose 
all but successful attack on the widower was 
foiled by the untoward publication of her red 








hair. And then, the mischance of things, that 
Jones should have arrived with the dye at 
the very moment Dr. Franklin was expected 
to the little girl. 

But Isaac was not all desolate; he had 
caught some words of consolation ; and thus, 
with steady hand and a serene face he again 
rung at the door of Mr. Cox. The door was 
opened. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘‘ Are you any judge of the fine arts?” 
asked Cox of Jones, as the secretary, with an 
improved air of self-confidence, seated himself 
before his master. In truth, so leisurely had 
he sunk upon the cushion—so little had he 
respected the presence of his employer, that 
Cox felt it necessary to repeat the question. 
‘Mr. Jones, are you any judge of the fine 
arts?” 

‘Which of ’em?” asked Jones; and this 
time never smiled. 

**A most exquisite collection,” proceeded 
Cox ; ‘‘every statesman and celebrated pick- 
pocket of more than a century ; and then the 
set of murderers is, I am assured, unique. 
You have no friends with money, Isaac?’ 
asked Cox familiarly. 

‘Why ?” said Jones, in a tone implying a 
probability of so excellent an advantage. 
‘* Why ?” 

‘* My dear fellow,” and Cox smiled benig- 
nantly, ‘‘ there is now a fortune to be made. 
You have only to stoop for gold and pick 
it up.” 

**T don’t mind stooping,” said Isaac, with 
proper worldly philosophy. ‘‘I don’t mind 
stooping,” he repeated more determinedly. 

‘* With your talents and address ; your per- 
fect knowledge of mankind ; your fine ani- 
mal spirits”—Jones swelled like a pouter 
pigeon—‘‘ your invincible energy of charac- 
ter—you—you want but five hundred dol- 
lars!” (Alas! that such merits should want 
so little to be perfect !) 

‘*Only five hundred dollars!” said Jones, 
as if he spoke of so many grains of sand: 
‘* only five hundred dollars !” 

** And then you might join me in the ven- 
ture. I have only heard of it since you quit- 
ted me. Yes,”—and Cox spoke as though he 
communed with himself ; ‘‘ yes, it is wonder- 
fully cheap.” At length Cox descended from 
the clouds, and deigned to enter into particu- 
lars. An admirable collection of wax-work, 
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had been seized by one who held a mortgage 
on it—a kind and active friend had given him 
notice of the fortunate chance—the whole lot 
was to be had for something approaching 
nothing—and if some acute, enterprising 
person like Jones would but join him —— 

‘* And have they got all the murderers?” 
asked Isaac. 

‘* All of any reputation,” was the answer ; 
‘‘and of course,” added Cox, with a fine 
provident wisdom, ‘‘as others come up we 
can add them to the stock.” J 

‘* Well, then, Mr. Cox, I think the sooner 
‘you and I are taken the better.” 

“Mr. Jones!” and Cox pushed his chair 
back, as though it went on a railway. ‘Mr. 
Jones!” 

In few words Isaac related the accident 
which had applied the dye, not to the fiery 
tresses of Miss Franks, but to the interesting 
intestines of her infant charge ; maliciously 
adding, that the child was not expected to 
last out the night. 

‘** Why, Mr. Jones, can such stupidity—give 
hair dye to a child—the Persian dye to”—— 

‘How did I know what it was? You 
talked of your patients—said the mixture was 
on ‘life and death’—I was dragged into the 
room—the child lay screaming—what could 
I do?” 

** But did it swallow a tun, it couldn’t kill 
it,” vociferated Cox. 

** That’s what I said,” cried Jones. ‘ But 
if the child goes off, who is to satisfy a cor- 
oner’s jury? To be sure I could, in my de- 
fence, publish the recipe.” 

** You never would be such a scoundrel.” 

. ‘Life is sweet, Mr. Cox,” said Isaac, and 
he smacked his lips and his eyes twinkled 
maliciously. 

“The recipe! publish the recipe; make 
known the compounds of the inimitable dye !” 
and Cox spoke and looked as though he 
touched upon a crime hitherto not registered 
in the calendar of mortal guilt. ‘‘ But”—and 
the features of Cox were scarlet with satis- 
faction as he triumphantly crowed forth, 
‘‘before you publish the recipe, you must 
know it.” 

Isaac spoke not, but set at Cox like a 
pointer ; the jaw of the proprietor of the Per- 
sian dye fell as he gazed on the terribly elo- 
quent eye of Jones, who, with no more pas- 
sion in his voice than is struck out by marrow 

“bone and cleaver, enumerated all the com- 
pounds uttered by the doctor. The face of 





Cox changed to all the colors of the rainbow, 
and his hair rose upon his head like the hair 
of a spitting cat. 

‘*And is—is the child so very bad?” at 
length asked Cox, trying to compose his face 
with a corpse-like serenity. 

**T should think anybody would give five 
hundred dollars for my discovery,” said Jones, 

‘** While there’s life there’s hope,” cried the 
self-comforting Cox. 

‘* Let the worst come, by selling the recipe 
I shall be able to fee counsel,” observed 
Jones. 

***Twould be a stain forever on the Persian 
dye,” groaned Cox. ‘‘ Don’t you think, Mr. 
Jones, that—if it would not be very incon- 
venient—an ocean voyage—say to Liverpool— 
a steamer sails to-morrow—and in case of the 
worst”—— 

‘*What! quit my country! Leave the 
United States!” and all the patriot rushed 
into the countenance of Jones. ‘‘ How could 


I live, sir? No, I'll wait and face a jury, 
even if I should be hanged.” 

Cox looked up and sudden hope seemed 
lighted on his features. The current of his 
thoughts appeared in an instant changed, and 
clasping his right knee with his hands, and 


gazing with a look of patronage on Jones, he 
observed : ‘‘ Well, after all, perhaps it would 
be best.” 

‘* That I should be hanged?” 

‘* Now I think again, it would be the mak- 
ing of the dye. Consider the advertisement.” 

Jones moved uneasily in his ‘chair, and 
Cox proceeded : ‘Really, Mr. Jones, if you 
think the child cannot recover, I must imme- 
diately prepare for the increasing demand.” 

‘* You may save yourself that trouble,” re- 
plied Jones, sullenly ; ‘‘ the child is as well as 
Iam; but for the recipe ”—— 

‘IT see it, Jones, you are the very man I 
need. Robinson anticipated all my wants 
when he sent you. Let us understand each 
other. As I asked before, have you any taste 
for the fine arts ?” 

‘*T like four meals a day,” replied Jones, 
‘‘and have a taste for anything that will get 
em.” 

‘* Solomon’s wisdom goes to nothing better,” 
said the sensual Cox. 

‘* Well, about this collection, that accident 
makes a bargain.” Cox was not so tedious 
as to state that he was the man who held the 
mortgage on the collection. ‘‘ You shall be 
nominally the sole proprietor.” 

‘* Nominally ?” grunted Jones. 
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‘*You have some conscience, I hope, Mr. 
Jones?” asked Cox; but Isaac replied not. 
‘* What I mean is, that the exhibition shall 
be under your name, and that the profits be 
equally divided between us, the half of the 
purchase money being first deducted from 
your share.” Jones sat pondering silently ; 
and his face became purple with thought. 
‘*Consider the advantage of the offer; and 
again, think of the standing it will give you 
in society. The sole proprietor of the criginal 
wax work! You shall have possession of all 
the figures, with, as they say in Congressional 
Committees, ‘ power to add to their number.’ 
Well, Mr. Jones?” and Cox waited for the 
ultimatum. 

‘‘ There’s my hand,” said Jones, presenting 
that piece of anatomy, as though it were 
costly as the palm of Midas. ‘‘There’s my 
hand.” 

_ And between men of honor quite enough,” 
cried Cox. 

‘“‘T don’t care much for written contracts,” 
observed Jones, ‘‘and yet they are necessary 
evils.” 

‘‘True, but I can see we want no writing ; 
we shall agree like brothers.” 

‘* And with brothers, says the Italian,” and 
Jones spoke with the air of a schoolmaster— 
‘‘two witnesses and a notary ”—— 

‘*Proverbs, Mr. Jones, proverbs are the 
second-hand wisdom of fools and knaves.” 

‘*Mr. Cox!” and Jones rose like a bear on 
his hind legs, to enquire the particular class 
to which he might belong. 

Fortunately for their infant contract, a 
knock at the door called off the attention of 
the parties. The Persian gentleman with the 
beard, not perceiving the presence of Jones, 
said in good cockney English, 

‘Mister Cox, ’ere’s Michael Hangelo hin 
the ’all.” 

‘Show him in,” said Cox. But it isdue to 
Michael Angelo that he should enter with a 
new chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


Jones, who had somewhere heard the name, 
but knew not the precise species of creature 
to which it was attached, cast his eyes curi- 
ously towards the door for Michael Angelo. 
He saw nobody, but was startled by a sound 
proceeding as at first he thought from under 
the carpet. He looked down, and saw upon 
the floor something a trifle over three feet 
high ; a figure that seemed as if originally 


| formed of full dimensions, but crushed within 


a mould to its present dwarfed deformity. 
There was that flesh and bone about him that 
if ‘‘long drawn out,” would have lengthened 
into a symmetrical drum-major. In a word, 
he was a man shut in like an opera-glass. He 
was habited in a faded green coat with but- 
tons up to the shoulders—buttons robbed of 
their covering in the struggle through life ; a 
blue velvet waistcoat, its glory somewhat ob- 
scured, and drab trousers. In one hand he 
held a copper-mounted cane—with the other, 
he waved a hat, which, like its owner, had 
seen better days. He had been for some years 
in his native England, an exhibitor of wax 
work, by which he had made a precarious 
living. A countryman of his, returning home 
after a short and unsuccessful visit to the 
United States in search of work, had per- 
suaded the credulous Michael, that if he 
brought his unrivalled collection of wax fig- 
ures to this country, Barnum would buy 
them at around price. Michael Angelo, 
with abundant difficulty, managed to pay for 
the transportation of his images across the 
ocean, he and his family coming in the steer- 
age, but found, on his arrival here, not long 
before the date of our story, that Barnum 
would have naught to do with them. An 
attempt by Michuel to exhibit his treasures on 
his own account had resulted in his getting in 
debt to Cox for five hundred dollars. 

‘* Well, sir, I hope we have arranged this 
matter, so as to spare your professional feel- 
ings!” Thus spoke Cox ; and Michael Angelo, 
with the intense gratitude of a man of genius, 
pressed his hat to his bosom, slid his legs 
backward and forward, and bowed. ‘I 
should have been sorry to see the figures put 
up at public auction.” 

‘* Sir!” exclaimed Michael Angelo, and his 
small voice rang as though it came through a 
glass tube—‘‘ ’twould have been an everlast- 
ing blot upon theage. What! Newton going 
by the hammer! Ravaillac knocked down! 
Jack Shepherd bid for! Doubtless all the 
courts of Europe would have had agents at 
the sale. But, even if Napoleon had been 
bought by the Emperor of Russia, Voltaire by 
the Pope, and Joan of Are by the Grand Turk, 
who would have appreciated my beautiful 
murderers?’ The tears came into the eyes of 
the speaker at the bare thought of such dese- 
cration. 

**This gentleman,” and Cox introduced 





Jones, who standing up, and placing his hat 
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before the patch, received the homage of 
Michael—‘“‘ this gentleman, with a rare feel- 
ing towards the arts, has consented to pur- 
chase the whole collection.” 

‘‘In the name of every artist in Europe—in 
the name of the mighty dead, sir, permit me, 
a humble laborer in the immortal fields of 
grace and beauty, to thank you for a devo- 
tion, of which, I am sorry to say, the present 
time affords so few examples. No, sir, we 
are a money-scraping generation, and, as I 
often say to Josephine, my wife, sir, are deaf 
and blind to the emanations of the soft and 
lovely.” 

‘*T should have told you, Mr. Jones,” said 
Cox, “‘ that this gentleman, Mr. Michael An- 
gelo Pope is the artist to the collection.” 

Jones bowed, and the artist asked, ‘‘ When 
will Mr. Jones take possession ?” 

‘‘ Immediately,” responded Jones. 

“‘T need not say, Mr. Pope, that we shall— 
I mean, that Mr. Jones will be most happy to 
retain your eminent services as artist to the 
exhibition,” observed Mr. Cox; and Michael 
Angelo made a bow, which reduced his height 
considerably. 

‘Shall I have the honor of accompanying 
Mr. Jones? I have only to call in Houston 
Street to order supper of Josephine—poor 
thing, she’s not very well—by the way, Aaron,” 
and the artist turned round upon the Persian 
with the beard—or the sixty-ninth son of 
Shah Abbas, who happened to open the door 
unceremoniously ; *‘ by the way, that seidlitz 
powder you bought for me on Thursday 
turned out none of the best.” 

‘“‘Seidlitz powder!” said Jones, looking 
knowingly at Cox, who raised his shoulders, 
sighed, smiled and said: ‘‘ Ha! Mr. Jones, the 
exile is sometimes reduced to melancholy 
shifts !” 
sorrowful truth, Cox turned up the room, 
and Michael Angelo proceeded to escort the 
new proprietor to Houston Street. 

It was about five o’clock on a sultry. after- 
noon in July, when Jones arrived at the 
mansion of Pope in Houston Street, east of 
Broadway. There were outward signs of the 
epicurean habits of the dwellers within, for 
the doorway was strewn with peanut shells. 
About twenty children swarmed upon the 
steps, thick as bees at the mouth of a hive. 
Pope, who fairly disappeared among the 
crowd of bantlings, led the way, directing 
Jones by his voice. They went up one flight 
of stairs, and another and another. The 


Leaving Jones to ponder on this, 





weather was hot, and as Jones mounted from 
story to story, the staircase provokingly re- 
minded him of a cork-screw, and that by an 
association of ideas, suggested something to 
drink. ‘‘ Another, if you please,” said Pope, 
bashfully, as Jones paused at the fourth floor; 
‘* only another,” cried Pope, in a tone of en- 
couragement. Jones turned to renew the 
labor, when he was fixed, as he ascended, by 
the voice, as he considered, of a man with a 
confirmed cold, exclaiming— 


Where I will lay me down and softly mourn, 
But never close my eyes till you return. 


Jones cast an enquiring look upon Pope, 
and was about to speak, when another voice, 
with a new emphasis—but with a trifling im- 
pediment in its delivery, repeated— 


Wh-e-re I w-will l-lay m-e down and so-oftly 
mo-ourn, 

B-b-ut nev-er clo-o-se my e-eyes ti-ill you re- 
turn. 


Again Jones looked, when Pope observed 
with a smile—‘‘one of Josephine’s pupils— 
Miss Saunders—a charming girl”—and jump- 
ing at the latch of the door, made into the 
room, followed by Jones, who, unseen, was 
fortunate enough to hear a repetition of the 
two lines, under the correcting auspices of 
Mrs. Pope. Both ladies had their backs turned 
to him, and the pupil followed exactly the 
action of the preceptress, who with the edge 
of her right hand sawed the air perpendicu- 
larly. Ai the word “ return” Mrs. Pope made 
a sweeping cut in the air, and with the vigor 
of a dragoon turned round to “ exit,” thereby 
causing three tea-cups on the mantel-piece to 
tremble, and bringing down sundry bits of 
ceiling. In this peculiar action—and it was 
the distinguishing grace of all the pupils of 
Mrs. Pope—she was rigidly followed by Miss 
Saunders, who, unhappily too near Mr. Jones, 
raised her hand on the word “return,” and 
twisting to the door, brought her fist with 
fine energy upon the nose of the unseen 
guest. The hit could not have been more 
effectual. Jones fell against the door with 
the weight of a stunned bull. Miss Saunders 
clasped her hands, and made so low a courtesy 
that she nearly sat upon the floor. Mrs. Pope 
shrieked, and woke a child in the cradle, who 
answered the maternal note, and two boys, 
who at first shouted a laugh, added to the cry 
of pain and terror, their ears having been 
boxed by the mother for their unseemly mer- 
riment. 
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‘*G-goodnes g-gracious, P-pope!” was the 
first words, and they ‘were spoken by Jose- 
phine. Miss Saunders, the delinquent, said 
nothing, but still stood with clasped hands 
surveying the blood-dropping nose of Jones. 
She had not even sufficient presence of mind 
to offer him her handkerchief, but suffered it 
to be twitched from her by her preceptress, 
who liberally provided it for the use of the 
sufferer. Jones took it in silence, and re- 
moved from the door. Miss Saunders imme- 
diately spied her opportunity, and slipping 
behind her victim, flourishing her hands 
about in mute honor to Mrs. Pope, disap- 
peared and ran down the stairs like a sylph. 

I am so sorry, said the host, as he looked 
up to Jones, swollen like a bladder— 

“It won’t be very black,” said Josephine, 
as she descried the color gathering about 
Jones’ right eye. 

‘*The best remedy in the world,” exclaimed 
Pope, and rushing to a closet, he came back 
with a piece of raw beef, and insisted upon 
its immediate application to the bruise. 

‘*T hope you’re better, sir ?” said Mrs. Pope, 
her stutter becoming aggravated with her 
sympathy. 

‘‘What ! is she gone?” cried Pope, look- 
ing wrathfully round like a balked despot for 
Miss Saunders, 

‘‘She had an appointment, my dear—she 
had to meet”—and Josephine lowered her 
voice—‘‘ she had to meet them in the Park.” 

‘* She will be so sorry,” said Pope, comfort- 
ingly to Isaac. 

‘*A charming girl,” said Josephine—‘“‘ she 
is about to appear at a theatre on the east 
side—I was giving her the last lesson. I’m 
sure she will be happy to present the gentle- 
man with a ticket.” 

‘* Josephine, my love,” cried Pope, with the 
air of a man who has too long deferred a 
sacred duty—‘‘ Josephine, my love, Mr. 
Jones—the gentleman who has purchased— 
the property.” 

Mrs. Pope made a low courtesy to the new 
proprietor, and still nursing her infant, she 
proceeded to congratulate him, amidst the 
cries of her baby, played upon like a bagpipe 
by the right arm of its pacifying mother. 

‘I only stopped in,” said Pope, “to tell 
you that I shall be at home at nine to supper, 
and now I will go and put Mr. Jones in pos- 
session.” 

‘“*A treasure of a woman, that, sir,” said 
Pope, as he and Isaac descended the stair- 





case—‘‘ha! sir, such a brain—a great crea- 
ture, sir—a great creature.” 

Jones, who was as literal as a promissory 
note, merely replied, ‘‘ Very stout, indeed.” 

“True, sir—true, sir ;’ and Michael heaved 
a deep sigh. ‘‘Ha! sir—but for her figure 
she’d bring me a hundred dollars a week.” 

** That’s a pity,” said Jones. ‘‘ How so?” 

“Tt can’t be disguised, sir; for present 
taste, Mrs. Pope ”»—(if there be faith in weights 
and balance, she weighed two hundred 
pounds)—‘‘ Mrs. Pope is a little too heavy for 
her line.” 

‘The tight-rope or slack-wire?” asked the 
dull and innocent Jones. 

‘*Mr. Jones, I presume, sir, that you are 
not theatrical?” said Pope, smiling. 

‘*No, sir, I am not,” replied Jones, as 
though defending himself from an infamous 
aspersion. ‘‘Is Mrs. Pope?” 

‘*Some day, sir, said Pope, with an encour- 
aging manner, ‘‘ you shall see her in a New 
York theatre. Ha! sir, her Juliet was a 
thing to keep a man awake o’ nights. They 
talk of the Juliets of the present day, put ’em 
all together they wouldn’t make half of Jo- 
sephine.” Jones, at this, looked as though 
he was thoroughly convinced. ‘‘No, sir, 
there is so much nature about her!” Jones 
looked, if possible, still more convinced. 
‘* And then, sir, she is so devoted to her : i. 
She has such an intense love for the profes- 
sion, that though banished from the stage 
herself—and, by the by, I have seen women 
of as grand a scale, but without her soul, 
sir—still, she has won me to consent to her 
giving lessons,” 

‘“‘To furnish ready-made actresses?” ob- 
served Jones, with rare acuteness. 

‘*To bring ’em out, sic—to teach ’em na- 
ture—to show ’em the established way of 
developing the passions ; in fact, to put young 
ladies up to all sorts of stage business. You 
should hear her give a lesson in elocution,— 
in”—(for Jones looked puzzled)—‘‘in the 
proper mode of delivering prose and verse.” 

‘* But,” said Jones, her stutter still beating 
in his ears, ‘‘ but hasn’t she an impediment 
that 

‘None, sir—none that has ever been ob- 
served. Her pupils have all done wonders. 
Some day, Mr. Jones, [ll walk with you in 
the Park and point out their carriages to 
you.” 

‘* Bless me ! she must find it very profitable,’ 
replied Jones, with an eye to business. 
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‘She might, sir, if she was not so particu- 
lar; but the fact is, if Josephine has any 
fault, it is that of extreme prudence. ‘Talent, 
my love,’ she always says to her ladies, ‘ tal- 
ent, my love, may do a great deal upon the 
stage—but, with New York managers, there 
is nothing—nothing like private character.’ 
Now, sir, you saw Miss Saunders?” 

Jones’ lips became rigid as a horse-shoe at 
the question, and passing his knuckles ten- 
derly across his nose, he replied—‘‘ Saw her, 
and felt her.” 

Pope, magnanimously waiving the injuries 
of his neighbor, continued, with no allusion 
to Isaac’s nose—‘‘ An excellent person, sir ; a 
good, virtuous, discreet girl ; and, as my wife 
informs me, an admirable dress-maker.” 

‘* Dress-maker?” exclaimed Jones; but 
further enquiry on his part was prevented by 
Michael Angelo, who suddenly stopped in 
front of a house, saying—‘‘ This is the place, 
sir.” 

While the foregoing conversation was going 
on, the two men had proceeded up Houston 
Street to the Bowery, into which they had 
turned. And in the Bowery, not far from 
Houston, was the house, which Michael had 
declared to be the ‘‘ place.” It was built for 
a dwelling house fifty years ago, though the 
ground floor had long been a shop. When 
Michael took the shop, he had adorned the 
front with gaudy transparencies after the 
manner of Bowery shows, while an invisible 
brass band of three pieces had blown all the 
day and evening, making noise enough for 
ten trombones. But as Michael was unable 
to pay the band, it had ceased to blow, and a 
storm at the end of June had torn the trans- 
parencies to ribbons. Nevertheless, the artist, 
with a dignified wave of the hand, proudly 
observed—‘‘ Here we are, sir,”—and conduct- 
ing Jones within, began to point out the 
treasures of art the place contained. Pope 
named the orators and pick-pockets, philan- 
thropists and cut-throats, kings, ministers 
and swindlers, whose counterfeit present- 
ment there stood in silent dignity, and had 
not yet completed the catalogue, when sud- 
denly Jones exclaimed, ‘“‘ And what figure is 
that? Bless me, it’s alive!” and at the same 
moment a young creature of about sixteen 
turned full upon him. 

‘*Eleanor, my dear, you may go home; 
there'll be nothing more to-night,” said Pope 
to the girl, taking no note of the words of 
Jones. The girl—a meek, intelligent young 





thing—smiled sweetly upon the dwarf, and 
glided silently as a shadow away. 

‘** Your daughter?” asked Jones. 

‘*Dear, no! Poor thing—poor thing! You 
saw where she was standing? She knows 
nothing of the matter, and never shall !” 

** What matter?” 

‘** Well, sir, it’s a long story ; and it isn’t as 
pleasing as a fairy tale. Well, sir, you see 
that figure?” 

‘‘That in the rough jacket and leather 
cap?” said Jones. 

“The same. Well, sir, you must know 
that poor Eleanor—she’s been, I may say, as 
good as my own child these eleven years ”-— 

‘** What ! does she live with your family?” 

“She's quiet and contented, and wants 
little—gives no trouble—takes up no room; 
and then so trustworthy—she takes the money 
here, sir, and is true, sir. 

**But who is she—where did she come 
from?” asked Jones, with, for him, extraor- 
dinary interest. 

‘* Why, sir, if you’ll promise to be secret, 
Tll tell you. Eleanor is—bless me! why, 
what’s the matter ?” 

This last question was addressed to the son 
of the Shah Abbas, who hastily entered the 
place ; and, in a few words, informed the new 
proprietor and the artist that Mr. Cox re- 
quired their instant attendance at his house 
on business. 

‘* What can it be?” asked Pope. 

“T thinks—I thinks”—and Aaron rubbed 
his hands with the glee of an ogre—“ I thinks 
it’s a new murder.” 

‘A new murder!” ejaculated Jones, with 
a look of timidity. 

‘* And there’s pork-chops for supper,” added 
the Persian. 

‘* Let us go directly,” said Jones, it may be 
very important. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if he wants us to 
travel for a new subject,” said Pope. 

** You've hit it,” said the foreigner, with a 
good idea of our idiom. 

‘** Another murder!” exclaimed Pope. 

‘*And pork-cheps for supper!” added 
Jones ; and with these words they quitted the 
show-room and betook themselves to the 
house of Mr. Cox, who, in truth, had projected 
a pilgrimage of business for the artist and the 
new proprietor. 

But a new chapter must be allotted to the 
beginning of the eventful journey of the man 
or rather men of wax. 
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THE BUGBEAR OF SECRECY. 


NOTHING is more true than that the popu- 
lar name rarely defines correctly the thing 
named. Among the large number who are 
ignorant of, and have never taken the trouble 
to discover, the true character of the Odd 
Fellows and their kindred Orders, it has long 
been the fashion to apply to them the epithet 
‘‘ secret” as a term of reproach, as though 
the utterance of that one word was enough 
to condemn them outright. It may be admit- 
ted that this title is often applied to such 
societies by their own members. But its use 
in this way is a mere convenience intended to 
express their distinctiveness, while as used by 
others it almost invariably intends reproba- 
tion. 

This seems the more strange when we re- 
flect that no single human being, ard no 
association of persons, great or small, can 
succeed in the world without certain reser- 
vations both necessary and proper. The 


thoughts of all men are sealed books to their 


brethren except so far as they may choose to 
disclose them. If any man, however pure 
and noble, were forced to utter all the 
thoughts which, bidden or unbidden, arise in 
his mind, his social ostracism would soon be 
as complete as Cain’s. The law of man’s 
social being imposes secrecy on many things 
at peril of destruction. And when one, more 
daring than his fellows, transgresses this law, 
the mighty cry of fear and shame that rises 
drowns his voice and compels him again to 
silence. 

But even in our’ ordinary pursuits, among 
the common affairs of life, which to disclose 
would entail no penalty and injure not even 
ourselves, secrecy is not only of general prac- 
tice but quite commendable. To lay bare to 
the general gaze the proper concealments of 
the household, and the family, would be to 
become the laughing-stock of the community 
though nothing might be made known to 
shame or hurt us. The rich man may well 
hesitate to proclaim to his neighbors that he 
often dines on cold corn beef, because he 
likes it. And the poor man would be foolish, 
indeed, who should shout aloud in the market- 
place that his wife’s only black silk dress was 
turned, because he could not afford her a new 
one. We are all quite aware that our friends 





are often compelled to mean shifts and comi- 
cal expedients to make both ends meet. But 
the busy-body who seeks to expose these facts, 
by no means invites universal praise. If, 
through our own skillful plans and devices, 
we succeed in making only ‘“‘one end meat 
and the other bread,” as the poor Irishman 
did, without attracting comment, we are 
more than content to let our neighbor lock 
the door of his own larder that we may not 
see the bare bone therein. — 
Stranger yet is this foolish condemnation 
of associations as ‘‘secret” in view of the 
fact that in the commercial world the prac- 
tice of concealment is univers2l. Without it 
business, even of the smallest extent, could 
not be carried on for a day, and any great 
merchant who should deliberately make 
known his methods, and motives of action, 
would amply justify his relatives in making 
him the subject of a commission de luna- 
tico inquirendo. Bankers, stock-brokers and 
statesmen have their ‘cipher despatches ;” 
dry-goods dealers, and others, their ‘‘ key” to 
prices, both of cost and sale; and the very 
safes, in which they keep their most valuable 
private papers, possess ‘‘ combination” locks, 
the most carefully guarded secrets of all. 
The truth is that no associations, secular or 
religious, have ever maintained so little 
secrecy, as to their objects and the results 
attained, as the societies to which reference 
has been made. It must he a very wise man 
who can truthfully say that he knows the 
exact financial condition of any railroad com- 
pany in the land, and a very shrewd one who 
thoroughly understands the exact objects for 
which any great commercial corporation is 
carried on, still less the methods by which it 
is managed. These, indeed, may be safely 
called .‘‘ secret” associations, in the invidious 
sense, for none maintain so much reserve as 
to everything connected with themselves 
which is of importance to others. No doubt 
there are business’ corporations which are 
models of honesty and fair dealing,—we 
should be ashamed of human nature to think 
otherwise,—but even these do not offer to 
disclose all their methods, or the results. On 
the other hand there are a great many cor- 
porations, as we all sadly know, which force 
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of law alone can compel to make public any- 
thing which they can, by any possibility hide. 
The financial exhibits of some great com- 
panies are things to be doubted even by the 
stockholders—and what stockholder, save 
those of the inner “ ring,” ever knows what 
is doing by the managers until sudden fear 
urges a resort to the courts to break open the 
doors of the secret den ? 

With the societies here alluded to, on the 
contrary, it is a fundamental law that nothing 
shall be done without the cognizance of all 
the members. Everybody interested, in the 
remotest degree, is fully informed of every 
transaction and its result. The methods used 
are, also, the outcome of mutual knowledge, 
and except some few forms and ceremonies, 
adopted to guard against imposition and 
secure justice and accuracy, all this informa- 
tion is as freely given to the general public. 
Annually the supreme governing body of 
each society publishes a full report—often 
forming a volume of six or eight hundred 
pages—exhibiting exact financial details, and 
a record of every important transaction of 
the past year. The checks and guards are 


such that the truth only can be told in these 
reports, and the direst enemies of the Orders 


may read therein the entire history and work 
of each society as freely as the most worthy 
member, so that these enemies may read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest this infor- 
mation. 

No doubt there have been—and may be 
now—secret societies which deserve reproba- 
tion as such. Associations formed to subvert 
civil order, or to constrain religious liberty, 
working by treachery and stealth, have ex- 
isted, and may still exist, though we know of 
none that have survived the desperate neces- 
sity of humanity that made them possible. 
Perhaps it is the influence of the fearful 
record which has come down to us of the 
Vehm Gericht, or the old Carbonari and the 
Jacobins which still prejudices the popular 
mind regarding the modern societies which 
work by peculiar forms savoring of mystery. 
If this is so, the prejudice cannot be too 
strongly condemned, or too vigorously com- 
batted. Differing from those ancient horrors 
as utterly as noonday from midnight, our 
modern humanitarian associations form so 
great a contrast that they should not for a 
moment, in the minds of the most ignorant, 
be confounded with them. Those of old were 
banded to resist the armed hand of tyranny, 





bloody with the slaughter of the innocents, 
by means as bloody and treachery as tyranni- 
cal. These of the present are formed to bind 
up wounds, to feed and clothe the hungry 
and naked, to care for the fatherless and the 
widow. Those of old arrayed every man’s 
hand against his neighbor—these of the pres- 
ent are working ceaselessly to bind all human- 
ity in one universal brotherhood. Of these 
last the motto is, ‘‘Do unto others as ye 
would they should do to you.” Of the first 
the motto was ‘“‘ Do to others that which you 
would not they should do to you.” 

There is one secret, however, which these 
societies do keep inviolate. The full extent 
of the purely physical good they have done 
in the world will never be known. They do 
not call it charity—it is a matter of right and 
justice—but it is that true charity the essence 
of which is brotherly love, and its power for 
good is enhanced tenfold by the fact that it 
has in it no element of humiliation. The in- 
dividual donor is never known, and the recip- 
ient has a vested right to the relief that 
removes all hurtful sense of obligation. The 
total amount of the cost of this relief is made 
known, to the last penny, but there is no 
parade of the names of givers or receivers, 
and no one thinks he has done anything to 
entitle him to mention in the newspapers. In 
this matter ‘‘let not the right hand know 
what thy left doeth” is the rule obeyed. 

In the matter of signs and passwords, of 
forms and ceremonies kept from the public 
gaze, it may be repeated that, where help is 
so freely bestowed, such safeguards become 
absolutely essential to prevent fraud and im- 
posture. To any man of good character, 
who desires to help onward the great work of 
these societies, their mysteries will be freely 
disclosed. And our knowledge warrants us 
in saying that the most stubborn critic of 
their peculiar methods will retract his censure 
the moment he gains entrance, in the right 
spirit, and becomes acquainted with their use 
and meaning. 

It may be added that a simple pledge of 
honor is all that is found necessary to preserve 
inviolate the confidential knowledge acquired 
by admission to the societies. And the fact 
that no one has yet appeared, who has con- 
sidered that his duty to the community in 
which he lives requires him to break that 
pledge, is pretty strong proof that the pledge 
conceals nothing which is subversive of right, 
justice, morality or good government. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Who was the original of Uncle Tom? Prob- 


| ing in the neighborhood of New York, and 


ably a million of people could be found who | 


would say, without hesitation, that the only | 


person whose answer to that question can be | ble explanation of the discrepancy is that 


relied on is Mrs. Stowe. But this million of 
people—every man and woman of them— 
would be mistaken. For Mrs. Stowe has re- 
cently shown that she is a very unsafe guide 


| 


| of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ was in 1852. 


in the case. A few months since, one of | 


her readers, following the example of many 
others, addressed her a note of inquiry as to 
the original Uncle Tom. Mrs. Stowe replied 
to her correspondent, with a letter which 
went the rounds of the press, appearing in 
the New York Sun of August 7th. Her letter 
thus concludes : 


“After I had begun the story I got, at the Anti- 
Slavery Rooms in Boston, the autobiography of 
Josiah Hensen and introduced some of its most 
striking incidents into my story. The good people 
of England gave my simple good friend Josiah 
enthusiastic welcome as the Uncle Tom of the 
story, though he was alive and well, and likely 
long to live, and the Uncle Tom of the story was 
buried in a martyr’s grave. So muck in reply to 
your inquiries. I trust this plain statement may 
prevent my answering any more letters on the 
subject.” 





| both books. 


his attention was called to the matter. 
‘* Well,” said Mr. Jewett, ‘‘ the only possi- 


Mrs. Stowe’s memory, in the lapse of thirty 
years, has deceived her. My firm published 
It is certain that the first edition 
It is 
equally certain that the first edition of ‘Father 
Hensen’s Life’ did not appear until 1858. 
When ‘ Uncle Tom’ was published, the ‘ Life 
of Hensen’ had nct only not been printed, it 
had not been written. On this latter point I 
speak with positiveness, for I was obliged to 


| write about one-quarter of the book myself.” 


‘* How did that happen, Mr. Jewett?” 

‘*Father Hensen could neither read nor 
write. Indeed, he could not have used a pen 
if he had known how to write. Nearly every 
bone in his body had been broken by his cruel 
taskmaster, and he had so little control over 
his fingers and arms that he could not put a 
hat on his head. He had to lay the hat on a 
table and, by a wriggling motion, insert his 
head into it. Moreover, he had not sufficient 


| mental capacity to dictate a continuous nar- 


| rative. 


Those who have within reach the first edi- 


tion of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and the first | 


| 


edition of the ‘“‘ Life of Josiah Hensen” will | 


be puzzled by this ‘‘ plain statement ” of Mrs. 
Stowe. The first edition of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” bears the date 1852, while the first 
edition of ‘‘Hensen’s Life”—which has an 
introduction by Mrs. Stowe—is dated 1858, 


| 
| 
| 


It was necessary for some one to 
construct the story out of fragmentary hints 
dropped by the old negro. To get at the de- 
tails of any incident required a tedious cross- 
examination. The first person who undertook 
to write ‘Hensen’s Life’ was a Unitarian 
clergyman of Springfield, Mass. After he 
had written about half of it his health gave 
way, and he was ordered by his physicians to 


and was copyrighted the same year. A second | desist from all literary occupation. Father 
edition of ‘‘ Hensen’s Life,” with additions, | Hensen then induced the Rey.—afterward 
was published in 1879, with a Preface by Mrs. | Bishop—Gilbert Haven, at that time editor of 
Stowe. Both editions of ‘‘ Hensen’s Life” | Zion’s Herald in Boston, to take up the work. 
are in the Congressional Library. Messrs. | Mr. Haven had written another quarter of 
John P. Jewett & Co., of Boston, were the | the book, when he was summoned to New 
publishers of the first edition of ‘Uncle | York by the dangerous illness of his father. 
Tom’s Cabin,” and also of the first edition of | Father Hensen came to me ina peck of trouble. 
“‘Hensen’s Life.” How Mrs. ‘Stowe could, in | I tried to get some one else to’finish the book, 


1852, make use of a book that was not pub- 
lished until 1858 is hard to understand. If 


but was unsuccessful. In the meanwhile the 
time was fast approaching at which I had 


any one can explain the discrepancy, Mr. | promised the appearance of the volume. I 
John P. Jewett, who published both books. | was accustomed to keep my engagements 
would seem to be the man. He is now resid- | with the public, and in despair of finding any 
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one to undertake the task, I wrote the remain- 
ing quarter of the book myself. It was not 
an easy job, for it required not a little patience 
to make a connected story out of Father 
Hensen’s jumbled and incoherent talk. How- 
ever, I finished it, and the volume appeared 
at the time appointed, with an introduction 
by Mrs. Stowe.” 

‘‘Did the three parts of ‘Father Hensen’s 
Life’ match?” 

‘*Wonderfully well. No one seemed to 
perceive that they were by different hands. 
And I never saw any comment which sug- 
gested any difference of style or treatment in 
different portions of the book.” 

‘* How did you come to be the publisher of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ?’” 

‘*T suspect it was principally because I was 
arabid anti-slavery man, although the fact 


that I had previously been the publisher of a | 


book by Mr. Henry Ward Beecher may have 
had something to do with it. ‘Uncle Tom's 


Cabin,’ as is well known, first appeared as a 
serial in the weekly paper of Washington 
called The National Era. After about one- 
half of the story had been published in the 
Era, Mrs. Stowe thought she might make a 
little something by having the tale appear in 


book form. She applied to several Boston 
publishers, but they were afraid to have any- 
thing to do with such a dangerous anti-slavery 
production. In such odium were the anti- 
slavery people in Boston at that time that 
these publishers were not certain but that one 
result of publishing such a book might be to 
have their stores pulled down over their 
heads. Unsuccessful elsewhere, Mrs. Stowe 
and her husband cametome. My sentiments 
in regard toslavery were pretty well known 
in Boston, for I was one’ of the founders of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. I had already had 
my share of persecution for the pestilent doc- 
trines I advocated, but I had survived the 
ill usage, and the anti-slavery aspect of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ so far from being a bugbear, 
was a recommendation to me. The only 
question with me then was whether the book 
would sell. My wife, who died a few years 
thereafter, and on the excellence of whose 
judgment I had frequent occasion to rely, had 
read the story as it had appeared in the Era. 
She had highly praised the portions she had 
read, and declared that ‘Uncle Tom’ would 
make a book that would sell largely. She 
had urged me to read the parts as they were 
published, but I had declined, preferring to 








wait and read the completed story. However, 
I now read the portion which had been 
printed and the remainder of the manuscript 
as far as it was written, for it had not yet 
been finished. After a careful examination 
I concluded that the story would not only 
repay the cost of publication in book form, 
but would yield some profit. Possibly I was 
helped to that conclusion by my firm convic- 
tion that the volume would prove a strong 
anti-slavery document. At all events, I ex- 
pressed a willingness to publish it, and the 
next thing was to arrange the terms. Prof. 
Stowe was in favor of selling the manuscript 
fora sum down. ‘I tell wife,’ he said to me, 
‘that if she can get a good black silk dress or 
fifty dollars in money for the story she had 
better take it.’ ” 

‘* Do you believe that you could have bought 
the story for fifty dollars? ’ 

“I believe I could have bought it for 
twenty-five dollars. Prof. Stowe asked my 
opinion as to the advisability of selling the 
story. Itold him I was not a competent ad- 
viser on that point, as my interest and his 
were antagonistic, but that if the story were 
mine I would not sell it. This advice was 
taken, and we set about considering what 
sort of an agreement we should make about 
the publication. Miss Catharine E. Beecher, 
the sister of Mrs. Stowe, had constituted her- 
self the adviser of the Professor and his wife. 
A book by Miss Beecher had been issued by 
New York publishers under a contract that 
she was to have half the profits after payment 
of all expenses, which were to be borne by 
the publishers, and she had found that con- 
tract profitable. I always had a strong aver- 
sion to this style of agreement, having per- 
ceived that under it, whether a book is a 
profit or a loss, the author has no means of 
knowing whether the account of expenses 
is correct, and is therefore apt to suspect 
that he has been cheated by his publishers. I 
offered to pay ten per cent. on the retail price 
of every copy sold by me, the book to appear in 
two volumes at $1.50 for the two. Miss Beecher 
was very set in her ideas, and she opposed my 
plan with all her might. Before the matter 
was concluded she was obliged to go to the 
West. After her departure Prof. and Mrs. 
Stowe came again to see me. Tired of dis- 
cussing the subject, I suggested to Prof. Stowe 
that I draw up two agreements, one after the 
plan of Miss Beecher, the other after my own 
plan, and that he submit them to three men 
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in whom he had confidence. This suggestion 
was agreed to. I drew the proposed agree- 
ments and he and Mrs. Stowe went away 
with them, saying they would consult Mr. 
Philip Greeley, then Collector of the Port of 
Boston and the brother of Prof. Stowe’s first 
wife ; Mr. Christopher Columbus Dean, the 
publisher of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Union, and Mr. T. R. Marvin, at that time one 
of the leading publishers of Boston. The Pro- 
fessor and his wife were gone about two hours 
when they returned and said they had con- 
sulted the gentlemen named, all of whom 
were clearly of the opinion that my plan of 
publication was by all odds best for the in- 
terest of the author. We signed the agree- 
ment then and there, by which Prof. Stowe 
(married women had then in Massachusetts 
no right to separate property) was to receive 
ten per cent. on the retail price of every copy 
Isold. I had thus made an agreement which 
was something like buying a pig in a poke, 
for the conclusion of the story was not yet 
written. Mrs. Stowe afterward wrote in an 
oftice over my counting-room the concluding 
chapters, while the printers were setting up 
the first portions of the book.” 


‘* Did you take extraordinary pains to make 
the book succeed ?” 


“‘T did. I was bound to make it a success, 
both as an anti-slavery document and for the 
pecuniary profit to be got from it. I sent 
advertisements to the greater number of the 
Northern newspapers, with notices of the 
book written by myself. These notices gen- 
erally appeared as editorial matter, although 
just as I had written them. Before a single 
copy of the book had been bound I had ex- 
pended thousands of dollars for aglvertising— 
an enormous sum in those days to be spent in 
advertising a single book. I had then a 
special partner, and he came in one day to 
warn me privately that it was generally 
thought among my friends that I was losing 
my mind; that my anti-slavery sentiments 
had affected my reason, and I was throwing 
away a large sum of good money in insane 
advertising. I answered that I knew what I 
was about. And the result convinced the 
most incredulous that there was considerable 
method in my madness. So large were the 
orders for the book, that from the day I first 
began to print it the eight presses never 
stopped, day or night, save Sundays, for six 
months, and even then there were complaints 
that the volumes did not appear fast enough. 





Ina little while I was able to inform Prof. 
and Mrs. Stowe that their percentage already 
amounted to $10,000, and, although my con- 
tract with them required me to give a note 
only, I would pay them that sum in cash.” 

‘* How did they receive your information ?” 

‘They seemed a little dazed by the news. 
The sum was so vastly beyond anything they 
expected, or had theretofore possessed, that 
it appeared to them like a great fortune. 
Wher they called at my office I handed Prof. 
Stowe my check for $10,000, payable to his 
order. Neither the Professor nor Mrs. Stowe 
had ever before received a check, they told 
me, and they did not know what to do with 
it, or how to get the money it represented. 
I explained to the Professor that he must en- 
dorse the check and present it for payment. 
I advised him to deposit the money in the 
same bank. We went thither together. I 
introduced him to the President, and the 
Professor opened an account. After instruct- 
ing him how to keep his check book and so 
on, and cautioning him and his wife never to 
go about with more than $5 in their pockets, 
I bade them good day, and they went their 
way rejoicing. WhenI gave them a second 
check for $10,000 I found they needed no 
further instruction.” 

‘* How many copies of Uncle Tom did you 
publish?” 

‘* More than 820,000 sets of two volumes 
each were published in the first year. After 
that the demand fell off.” 

‘“Do you know of any other book which 
has had such a circulation ?” 

‘‘ Nothing approaching so many copies of 
any similar book has ever been printed. Of 
‘ Helen’s Babies ’I have been told more than 
400,000 copies have been published, but that 
was in size and cost a trifle compared with 
Uncle Tom.” 

‘* Did Miss Catharine Beecher acknowledge 
the wisdom of your plan of publication ?” 

‘‘Not at all. After she returned from the 
West and found my plan of publication had 
been adopted she was very angry with me. 
Not even the great pecuniary success of the 
book convinced her. When she had once 
made up her mind she never changed it. And 
I dare say she went to her grave persuaded 
that I had robbed her sister of many thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

‘You said you published a book by Mr. 
Beecher before publishing Uncle Tom. What 
book was that ?” 
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***Lectures to Young Men.’ That book | 
may be said to have been the cause of his 
being called to Brooklyn.” 

‘* Please explain.” 

‘Before going into business in Boston I 
was a publisher in Cincinnati, which city I 
quitted for the benefit of my wife’s health. 
On the eve of my departure from Cincinnati 





I was called upon by a publisher from Indian- 
apolis, who told me that he had published a | 
work entitled ‘Lectures to Young Men,’ of | 
which he had been able to dispose of but a | 
small number of copies, and he had stored 
away the unfolded sheets of 1,200 copies, 
which were dead on his hands. He added | 
that the lectures had been delivered by a | 
young clergyman of Indianapolis, of whom I | 
had never heard, a son of old Dr. Lyman | 
Beecher. My visitor urged me to either take 
the sheets to Boston and bind and sell them 
on commission or buy them outright. I said 
I would read the lectures the same evening. | 


I did so, and found them full of fire and 
likely to sell, The result was that the next 
day I bought the sheets of the 1,200 copies. 
I took them to Boston, and, with some push- 
ing, the book sold rapidly, and attracted 
attention. Persons came to me to inquire 
about the author. I told them that I knew 
nothing about him, save that he was the son 
of old Dr. Lyman Beecher, but I had been 
told that he spoke even better than he wrote. 
One of the persons to whom I made this 
answer was a clergyman—whose name I 
have forgotten—who was one of the principal 
managers of the May meetings in New York 
and Boston. ‘ Let us have Mr. Beecher on in 
May,’ said my clerical friend, and Mr. 
Beecher was accordingly invited. He came, 


| spoke, and conquered, proving the leading 


attraction at all the May meetings that year 
both in New York and Boston. Asa result, 
he was immediately offered the charge of the 
Plymouth congregation in Brooklyn.” 





FALLING 


LEAVES. 


GOLDEN and green and red! the wealth and the hope and the love 
In the dream of a sleeping child by a fairy’s fancy wove: 

But the frozen North winds swoop, with a weird and hallow cry, 
And the leaves, in their splendid robes, they faint and die, 

As the vision fades when the child awakes—and he knows not why. 


Golden and green and red! the greed and the hate and the blood 

Of a world grown grey in crime since the day of the cleansing flood : 
For the fires of Sin flash thro’ the leaves that drop to the ground, 

With a glare that blinds the soul, and never a sound 

Tells of the doom that is coming swift—as swift as death to the drown’d, 





HOMES OF THE 


WHEN an individual finds that he is pros- 
pering, and his means are accumulating, 
generally, one of his first desires is to provide 
a permanent home for himself and family. 
To have a roof tree which he can call his 
own, under which his children can grow up, 
and which will be a warm nest for those who 
are dearest to him is something which appeals 
to the imagination of the most practical man. 
A similar feeling evidently animates the vari- 
ous American societies, whose doings and 
condition will be reflected in these pages. 
They all make provision, as soon as may be, 
for houses which will afford them a comfort- 
able dwelling place, and give ample scope 
for the business they have to transact. What 





SOCIETIES. 


they have done in this respect is far less 
known than it should be, since the results of 
their wise prevision are scattered through the 
length and breadth of the land. To chronicle 
all that they have accomplished would require 
a good-sized volume. But some idea of the 
outcome of their prudent forethought and the 
affectionate interest taken by the members in 
the society to which they belong, may be got 
by a passing glance at a few of the buildings 
in which the societies are domiciled. These 
few may be regarded as types of all. For 
that purpose may be chosen four of the build- 
ings occupied by the Odd Fellows at places 
widely distant. These four edifices are not 
selected as the finest specimens of architec- 
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Building formerly the Odd Fellows’ Hall, New York City. 
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ture or the most costly of those under consid- 
eration, but they will serve to show that the 
laudable ambition of the societies to have sub- 
stantial homes is as widespread as the socie- 
ties themselves. 

It is something in the nature of an Irish 
‘‘bull” to begin by speaking of a building 
which is no longer in the possession of the 
Odd Fellows. But as this building has but 
recently passed out of their possession, it is 
apposite to our theme, and, having been for 
years well known to Odd Fellows all over the 
land, it has an historical value which entitles 





it to honorable meution here. The structure 
to which allusion has been made is the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall on the corner of Grand and 
Centre Streets, in the City of New York. 
Erected in 1849, it was one of the ornaments 
of the city at that time, and is a creditable 
piece of architecture even now. Its two 
fronts, each adorned with well proportioned 
Corinthian pilasters, used to attract the atten- 
tion of every stranger who passed down 
Broadway. Its size alone was enough to 
excite remark, as it towered above the ad- 
joining houses. Including the ground, it 
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Odd Fellows’ Hall, San Francisco. 


cost $145,800, a large sum of money at the 
time it was built. It was always regarded 
as the headquarters of the Odd Fellows 
in the State of New York, and to it most 
visiting Odd Fellows from other States and 
countries usually found their way. Many a 
hospitable reception has been held within its 
walls, and there must be many persons in the 
United States and elsewhere, who have pleas- 
ant memories of it. In usefulness to the 
Order it was worth a good deal more than it 
cost. Solidly built, and in a good state of 
preservation, it would probably have served 
VoL. 1.—No, 1—3. 





its original purpose for a score or more df 
years to come, had not the rapid growth of 
the city northward left it incényeniently far 
down town. Most of the lodges formerly 
assembling there had found it a saving of 
time to have meeting-rooms in the upper 
part of the city, and those still meeting there 
were debating the propriety of moving. The 
building was, therefore, no longer serviceable 
for the object of its erection, and not long 
ago it was sold to Hoe, the widely-known 
manufacturer of printing presses, to be used 
for his business. It will thus still have a 
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Odd Fellows’ Hall, Memphis, Tenn. 


worthy career, being devoted to an important 
branch of ‘‘the art preservative of all arts.” 
Leaving the shore of the Atlantic, let us fly, 
as the bird flies, across the continent to the 
shore of the Pacific. Before Odd Fellowship 
appeared there, it had existed in the United 
States for a score and a half of years. It was 
not until 1853 that the first lodge was insti- 
tuted in San Francisco. But the Order took 
vigorous root there at once. In less than ten 
years thereafter was erected the fine Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall on the corner of Montgomery 
Street in that city. Begun in 1862, it was 
first occupied on the 6th of May, 1863. Its 
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walls rose at a time when a large portion of 
the country was distracted by war. It cost 
$150,000, not in paper money, but in gold, for 
California, thanks to its yield of the precious 
metals, was able to refuse to accept paper as 
the basis of its monetary circulation, and 
kept on the even tenor of its metallic way. 
Nature, in California, seems to have a kindly 
feeling for the Odd Fellows, for none of the 
éarthquakes in San Francisco have, so far 
as has been learned, damaged their Hall. 

Leaving San Francisco and returning more 
than half-way across the continent, we come 
to Memphis, Tennessee, where a substantial 
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Hall was erected by the Odd Fellows so long 
ago as 1850. Without much architectural 
pretensions, it is solidly built and of good 
size, still comparing favorably with any lodge 
building in the South or West. Situated on 
the corner of Main and North Court Streets, it 
fronts seventy-four feet and three inches on 
each street, the entrance to the Hall proper 
being on North Court Street. Built by a 


stock company, it cost $40,500, considerably 
more than the par value of the stock. But 
the debt incurred was paid off by 1860, and 





the company then had the satisfaction of 
knowing that it owned an unencumbered 
building, which is an ornament to the attrac- 
tive city in which it stands. The second floor 
is one large room, with capacious entrance 
passage, and wide galleries on the east and 
north sides. On the third floor are two spa- 
cious lodge rooms, with reception and ante- 
rooms. 

It is hard to leave so pleasant a theme, but 
limited space makes it necessary to content 
ourselves, for the present, with a brief allusion 





Lodge Hall, Germantown, Pa. 


to but one more Hall, that at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. It would seem, from its style 
of architecture, to be a relic of colonial days. 
Of the colonial architects it may be said gen- 
erally that they builded better than they 
knew. Intent usually on nothing but solid 
work, they managed, without striving for it, 
to impart to their buildings a certain pic- 
turesqueness, in which more modern build- 
ings are almost wholly wanting. In the 
building under consideration, it will be ob- 


served, what fine lines the pitched roof and’ 





heavy cornice make against the sky. The 
simple bands in which the windows are set 
increase the general impression of a structure 
firmly planted and built to last. The old- 
fashioned porch has a family look and im- 
patts a homelike feeling that has a charm 
of itsown. Raised a little above the street 
and surrounded by its own grounds, the Hall 
has an advantage of position which brings its 


| merits into full relief. And the Philomathean 


lodge, which occupies the building, has a 
right to be proud of its delightful home. 





GREEK CULTURE 


AssuMING it to be a generally received 
opinion, that each age possesses its own 
peculiar character and distinctive quality, it 
needs no preliminary argument to prove that 
the age in which we live is in many respects 
a very remarkable age of the world, and one 
in which many new forces are being rapidly 
generated. 

Surrounded by the most indisputable evi- 
dences that there exists a general disposition 
to break away from the habits of thought 
and feeling of our ancestors, we are at the 
same time met by a growing tendency toward 
that healthy conservatism which underlies 
the cultivation of the fine arts, and which is, 
in a great measure, the surest and safest 
guide amid the materialistic tendencies prev- 
alent among a certain class of thinkers. 
Touched by the spirit of scientific inquiry on 
the one hand, and a growing appreciation of 
the beautiful on the other, we stand as it 
were at the confluence of two mighty streams 
of thought ; each one pressing upon us, and 
each one striving for the mastery, in directing 
and carrying forward the current of human 
development. 

In regard to the scientific spirit, its objec- 
tive point is necessarily the proper under- 
standing of nature’s laws, and an intelligent 
application of the conditions on which 
scientific advancement depends. Taking up 
and carrying forward those cravings of the 
human mind, which are elicited by the won- 
derful phenomena of nature, and busying 
itself with those methods of inductive reason- 
ing on which modern progress so largely 
depends, it drives the world forward with an 
intensely practical momentum. Constantly 
on the alert to catch some fresh glimpse into 
the mystery of nature, it concentrates all its 
energies on the discovery of unknown laws 
and processes. In point of fact, the scientific 
spirit relates primarily and essentially to the 
practical side of civilization. It enlarges the 
horizon of thought, and gives to the phenom- 
ena of nature a new meaning. But it does 


not, and cannot, meet the requirements of | 


some of the deepest and most important in- 


stincts of human nature. And just because | 


IN MODERN LIFE. 


of this inadequacy of science to meet certain 

requirements of human life, it becomes us to 
| understand the meaning of the new Hellenic 
| birth, which forms the subject of this paper. 
Acting under a different impulse, and moving 
for the most part in a different direction, the 
Hellenic spirit, unlike the scientific spirit, 
appeals primarily to our imagination, in such 
a manner as to leave no doubt as to the im- 
portant and intimate relation which it bears 
ito the higher forms of culture and refine- 
ment. Unlike the cold, analytical spirit of 
science, it is synthetic in its purposes, and 
searches everywhere for those elements of 
harmonious adjustment, whereon we may 
safely lay the foundations of the temple dedi- 
cated to Beauty and Truth. While science 
makes all things new in one sense, the re- 
vival of the old Greek spirit causes the world 
to forget its age, and in the hopefulness and 
| buoyancy of spirit which it generates, makes 
life better worth living, because more beauti- 
ful and possessed of a wider and deeper mean- 
ing. Laying aside the stiff conventionalism 
and Puritan dislike for the higher forms of 
art, which have so largely prevailed until 
within the last few years, we are gradually 
learning that culture is many-sided, and 
requires for its free and full development the 
contemplation of beauty, no less than the 
sternness of morality. Perhaps without being 
directly conscious of it, we have been slowly 
but surely moving toward conditions, which 
seem to meet exactly the growing needs of 
modern civilization. By this,I mean those con- 
ditions which breathe the fragrance of Attic 
culture, and make directly for ‘‘ sweetness 
and light.” 

Of course, it is not possible by the term 
Hellenism to embrace the whole of modern 
thought, or to effectually crystallize the 
many-sided qualities of our complex civiliza- 
tion. But after we have made every allow- 
ance, the term so fitly expresses the leading 
ideas of our higher culture, as well as defines 
the formative influences most directly at 
| work, that we are fully warranted in claim- 
| ing for it a position of supreme importance. 

Nor is it necessary to confound this healthy 
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growth of Hellenic feeling with the sickly 
sentimentalism of the so-called zsthetic school. 
To be true to its mission and its purposes, art 
must be healthy as well as beautiful. The 
age of Phidias was also the age of Pericles. 
And in the same way, our own age will 
sooner or later repudiate idiocy in art, and 
assert the eternal principles of truth and 
beauty. 

It is one thing to recognize in the absurdities 
of the zesthetic school the existence of an art- 
feeling which renders such extravagances 
possible ; it is quite another thing to mistake 
the abnormal and unhealthy side of a move- 
ment for its normal and healthy condition. 

The fundamental error of the so-called 
zesthetic school is, in addition to its inherent 
imbecility, the substitution of the pretty-sen- 
timental for the beautiful-ideal. Aisthetic 
culture, properly conceived, is necessarily a 
part of the Hellenic feeling, which promises 
so well for the future of civilized life in our 
country. But a healthy esthetic culture is a 
very different thing from what we are accus- 
tomed to see so largely and pretentiously 
advertised as the light of modern culture. 

The genuine passion of the Greek for beauty, 


which made his art so beautiful, is a feeling 
which does not run contrary to common 


sense and good judgment. And it is this 
feeling, accompanied by an alertness and 
activity of intellect, which constitutes the 
real basis for that Hellenic revival which is 
gradually growing in power. 

In many respects the world we live in is a 
very different world from that in which 
Hellenism rose and flourished. But in other } 
respects the conditions are very much the 
same, and the resemblance between the old ‘ 
Greek habits of thought and our own are} 
peculiarly striking and instructive. We have 
our railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and 
other scientific discoveries and inventions, of 
which the Greeks never dreamed. But in 
addition to all this, we are surrounded by the 
same mysterious world of thought and feeling 
as that which surrounded and inspired Plato, 
Euripides, and Aristotle. Science parades 
her material conquests before us. And while , 
we acknowledge her tremendous power, we | 
still feel that there is a very real promise in 
those Hellenic qualities, which are rapidly 
permeating and controlling the best minds of 
the presentday. To enter into an exhaustive 
examination of the causes which have pro- 
duced the present tendency toward a revival 


| of the old Greek feeling and view of life, 
would be beyond the scope of this paper. 
But we can at least take notice of the con- 
ditions as they exist ; and in doing so, esti- 
mate the consequences likely to follow the 
growth of the Hellenic spirit. Perhaps the 
difficulty of furnishing an adequate explana- 
tion, in the brief space of a magazine article, 
is largely increased by the tendency to over- 
work on the part of our business and pro- 
fessional men, to which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has recently alluded, and which we must 
admit is unfortunately too general. But be 
this as it may, the fact remains that there 
exists, by the side of this stream of rushing 
activity and concentrated power, a gentle 
stream which moves peacefully along to the 
music of its own purpose. It is, perhaps, a 
painful sight to see our business and profes- 
sional men growing prematurely old under 
the weight of their responsibilities, and the 
excessive application consequent on the sharp 
competition of modern life. But it will not ) 
do, in recognizing this, to overlook the fact, | 
that in the hearts of those very men, who are 
so engrossed in their business as to be almost 
slaves, there exists a responsiveness to the ( 
spirit of beauty which did not exist twenty / 
years ago. They know full well the value of 
those coarse arts which feed, clothe, and 
comfort a people. But, thanks to the spirit 
of the age, they are daily growing into a 
fuller and clearer appreciation of beauty, as 
an angel of light and an elevating power. 
Take these men in their business, and they 
seem oblivious to everything except the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. But take them in 
their homes, and we see them under entirely 
different conditions. The earnestness of life 
and the reality of the struggle are as strongly 
marked now as in any previous age of the 
world. But in other respects a great change 
has taken place. And instead of the cold and 
unattractive home of twenty years a_0, we 
find ample evidence that the spirit of beauty 
has entered the household, and life seems 
richer and better worth living for the change. 
The man who goes forth to his daily battle 
with the world knows perfectly well the hard- 
hearted character of the world with which he 
has to deal. He clearly understands that 
success depends largely upon the measure of 
his abilities, backed by persistent concentra- 
tion of power and unceasing vigilance. But 
in addition to this, he also begins to feel that 
I there is something elevating and refreshing 
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in the influence of beauty, whether in nature 
or art. It brightens his home and makes 
everything fresher and more attractive. It 
sweetens and humanizes his nature, and gives 
him a spontaneity of feeling which acts as a 
corrective to the hardening process of his 
every-day life. And so it is, while we recog- 
nize in Mr. Spencer’s words of caution a 
timely and much needed warning, we must 
not forget that other side of the subject, which 
points so conclusively to a growing apprecia- 
tion of beauty among us. In a measure, we 
are witnessing a change of feeling, not unlike 
the reaction when Europe shook off the deep, 
sad thought of many centuries, and blos- 
somed into the Pagan Renaissance. The old 
foundations are being broken up. And as 
the modern mind drifts more and more to- 
ward the elasticity of Greek thought, it nat- 
urally seeks to express itself in forms of 
beauty which harmonize with the awakening 
energies of the new age. The old ideas con- 
cerning ‘‘the vile body” are gradually pass- 
ing away, and the new ideas based on the 
Hellenic conception of physical harmony and 
proportion are as rapidly taking their place. 
Without detracting in the least from the good 
accomplished through the supremacy of 
Hebraism, the modern mind is gradually 
changing its ideal of life, and, as a conse- 
quence, is drifting rapidly in the direction of 
Hellenism. It is not likely that the great 


authors of Greece will ever become, like the. 


Hebrew Scriptures, a text-book of life. The 
rapt utterance of the prophet is far weightier 
‘**to sway the soul of man” than the calmer 
reasoning of the philosopher, who often loses 
in intensity what he gains in breadth. But 
notwithstanding this, the growth of Hellenic 
culture among us, may yet accomplish a great 
deal of good. 

The Gorgias of Plato and the Ethics of 
Aristotle are more valuable than modern 
books on the same subject, for the simple 
reason that they are nearer the beginning. 
They have greater freshness, and appeal more 
directly to the growing mind. And what is 
true of Greek literature is equally true of the 
genial influence of Greek thought on civili- 
zation. If those great minds who observed 
the facts of the world around them with calm 
judgment, and built thereon their own lofty 
theories of what human life ought to be, 
deserve to be remembered, the debt is equally 
great in regard to that all-pervading worship 
of beauty, which makes the poets and sculp- 





tors, as well as the philosophers, of Greece, 
Serene creators of immortal things. 


We know from experience, that it is next 
to impossible to have an ideal of culture, 
which shall blend all the elements of knowl- 
edge ‘‘into an immortal feature of perfec- 
tion.” But we also know, that there is ample 
room for the development of the Hellenic 
spirit in the direction of progress. In the 
march of civilization, as in other respects, 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. 

And it is precisely this precious gift that 
Hellenism promises to the opening culture of 
the new age. It does not necessarily make 
war upon the sterner aspects of morality. 
But it does help forward, very materially, the 
mighty abstract idea of beauty in all things. 
In some respects it necessarily touches the 
sensuous nature of man. But in other re- 
spects, it becomes an intellectual and spiritual 
passion, connected and made one, as Keats 
declares in his case it was, ‘‘ with the ambi- 
tion of the intellect.” Asa cardinal point in 
its creed, this new culture seems to say, that 
to see things in their beauty, is to see them in 
their truth. And thus it bids fair to carry 
forward to greater perfection, that freshness 
of feeling and responsiveness to beauty, to 
which I have alluded. In the march of its 
progress, there seems to be nothing particu- 
larly aggressive or obtrusive. But like an 
unseen vital force, it seeks to permeate mod- 
ern society, and make life richer, fuller and 
more beautiful. In the mighty rush and 
competition of modern life, we may not 
always feel its presence. But we uncon- 
sciously inhale its influence nevertheless. To 
the majority, life is so truly a constant 
struggle, that it isnot to be wondered at, if 
we sometimes fail to catch the finer har- 
monies of the opening culture of the age. 
But the growth of Hellenism exists no less on 
this account. Early in the fifth century, the 
Christian rabble at Alexandria, under the 
inspiration of their ferocious despot, Cyril, 
tore in pieces Hypatia, the last incarnation of 
the dying beauty of the Greeks. But what 
was then destroyed, now re-appears under 
new conditions. The beautiful Hypatia, 
turning her eyes backward to Homer and 
Plato, dreamed that haply even yet, the gods 
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of Hellas might assert their power and re- 
sume the government of the world, and that 
the wisdom of Athens might supplant, what 
seemed to her the folly of Jerusalem. Of 
course, it was, at that time, a vain and idle 
dream. Christianity was pregnant with the 
medizval and modern world ; and in violence 
and bloodshed it triumphed. The new wine 
needed new bottles. And then it was per- 
haps necessary that temples should be de- 
stroyed and illusions wither. No cycle 
succeeds another cycle in human affairs, 
without convulsions and revolutions that 
rouse the passions of humanity. And so it 
was at this particular age of the world, when 
the rise of Christianity proved fatal to the 
spirit of Greek art. But the conditions that 
existed then do not exist now. After being 
nearly nineteen hundred years under the 
controlling power of Christianity, the world 
is now ina position to move in the direction 
of Hellenism without giving up its bases of 
virtue and morality. The golden age of 
pastoral innocence, of which the Alexandri- 
ans had been dreaming, in the midst of their 
decaying and effete civilization, fascinated 
the imagination of our immediate ancestors, 
when three centuries ago they found the sun 


of art and beauty shining in the heavens, 
new worlds to conquer, and indefinite ex- 
pansions of the spirit to be realized. And 
the same spirit appears in our day, with 


very much the same end in view. It does 
not, perhaps, appear as strongly marked, as 
when the modern Renaissance made itself 
felt, as an echo of the last utterances of dy- 
ing Greece. But it does enter into our 
’ civilization in a very real manner, and in 
enlarging our views of life and culture, 
brings us very near to that many-sidedness 
and well-rounded completeness which were 
so essentially a part of Athenian culture. 
Nor is it to be denied, that, when the exist- 
ence of this Hellenic feeling is discovered, 
and its purposes properly understood, it 
promises to give us something like a general 
approach to that ‘‘sweetness and light,” 
which, until recently, have been so conspic- 
* uously absent in Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
The inherent toughness and earnestness of 
the Anglo-Saxon nature may, in a measure, 
account for this deficiency, which has existed 
until recently. But to whatever cause the 
conditions are due, the fact remains, that, 
until within the last few years, there has 
existed a general want of that conception of. 





a harmonious and completely rounded human 
excellence, which the poetry of Sophocles so 
well expresses, and in which, the worship of 
beauty and a fully developed humanity 
seems almost to have risen to the strength of 
a religious enthusiasm. To what extent the 
growth of the Hellenic spirit will produce 
the good results which now seem probable, 
will depend very largely upon two conditions: 
first a proper appreciation of the movement 
while it is yet in its incipiency, and second, 
the harmonious adjustment of the gospel of 
beauty with the gospel of morality. We 
know from experience, that beauty without 
strength is evanescent in its character. But 
we also know, that strength without beauty 
possesses none of those delicate charms which 
soften and humanize the world. 

The age that is passing away has been 
essentially the age of Hebraism, with its 
rigid code of morality and its serious estimate 
of life. The age that is gradually dawning 
upon us, will be the age of a culture calmer, 
more serene, and more devoted to the har- 
monious adjustment of Beauty and Truth. 

If, in spite of all its trials, sorrows and dis- 
appointments, life is really worth living, 
that form of culture is surely a beneficent 
power, which teaches us to look on beauty as 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring into us from the heavens’ brink. 
It is not to be supposed, that the time will 
ever come, when the man who is gifted with 
the sad endowment of a contemplative mind, 
will not always find ample room for despond- 
ency, in dealing with the strange enigmas of 
life. But while suffering and sorrow must 
always remain a part of human life, their 
existence does not prevent the growth of that 
new culture, which is rapidly controlling the 
leading thought of the age. There is a sense, 
in which suffering is so essentially a part of 
progress that it can never be eliminated from 
human life. But there is also a sense, in 
which the cultivation of that habit of thought 
which Hellenism encourages, isa very great 
boon to humanity. It can never become a 
substitute for Judaism or Christianity. But 
it can, and will, attune our souls to those 
finer harmonies, which spring from a healthy 
spontaneity of feeling and the responsiveness 
of our nature to the world of beauty by which 
we aresurrounded. Not a having and a rest- 
ing, but a growing and becoming is the true 
character of culture, as Hellenism conceives 
it. It may not give us unalloyed happiness, 
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but it will surely increase our powers of en- 
joyment. The spirit of man is an instrument, 
which cannot give out its deepest and finest 
tones, except under that proper and harmo- 
nious adjustment, which is the aim and pur- 
pose of complete culture. It will be a very 
long time, before we shall succeed in finding 
all the scattered limbs of Truth. But it is 
certainly a reasonable opinion, that the exist- 


ence of the Hellenic spirit in modern life, is) 


one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, and is also a reliable indication that we 
are gradually moving forward, toward a con- 
dition when we shall be refined by a more 
elaborate culture and a deeper sentiment. 


Therefore on every morrow are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth. 


The dark and solemn teaching of Hebraism 
has always been, and will always be, a mighty 
power in the world. But because its view of 





life is narrow, and its theory of culture un- 
duly exaggerated in one direction, the modern 
mind turns instinctively toward Hellenism, 
for that ampler growth and that freer devel- 
opment, without which we cannot attain a 
perfect and well-rounded culture. In the 
rise of the Hellenic spirit, life will lose none 
of its perplexities and trials. Nor will the 
moral grandeur of Judaism and Christianity 
be destroyed or diminished. But side by side | 
with these stern realities, we shall have a 
freshness of thought and feeling, which can- 
not fail to enlarge our views of life, and 
bring us nearer to a close sympathy with 
beauty. 

The time has been, when the world needed 
fire and strength more than sweetness and 
light. But in our day the time seems oppor- 
tune, for ingrafting on our civilization the 
finer shades and qualities of Hellenic thought 
and feeling. 





JANUARY. 


I. 


WINTER, now hastening to possess for bride 
The Earth left widowed by bright Summer dead, 
Bestows on her snow-robes of whitest pride, 
Replacing weeds of Autumn withered ; 
Thus, through his bounty, being newly dressed, 
That she may shine, his bride indeed confessed. 


I. 


Now will she wail not for her former spouse— 
No more compare his sunlit smile most sweet 
With the dark gloom o’erspreading Winter’s brows, 
His breath of coldness and his robes of sleet ; 
Whiles he, as jealous of the dead’s past mirth, 
Lays his effacing garb upon the earth. 


Il. 


The sedge-bound brook that, in the Summer days, 
Babbling and sparkling surged an am’rous song, 
Winter has prisoned with an ice-cold gaze, 
And silently he creeps his banks along ; 
Condemned to muteness sullenly doth roll, 
And in sad silence vexes out his soul. 


—From ‘“‘ The Artist’s Year”. 





THE INDIAN 





“ They gather it in the wild forests with mysterious incantations.” 


‘* All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven : 
Tis gone. 
Arise, black vengeance from thy hollow cell.” 
Othello. 

‘Tr is perfectly harmless,” said the Lieu- 
tenant opening the littie gold box, and show- 
ing the drug to the company; ‘‘I have known 
men in India to take two ounces of it at a 
time.” 

‘*Tt cannot be hasheesh, then,” said the 
Parson; ‘‘no man could live under such a 
dose of that article.” 

‘Something very different indeed,” replied 
the Lieutenant; ‘‘I never knew any one who 
could tell me how, or from what, it is pre- 
pared. Itis a secret kept among the high- 
caste Brahmins. They gather the materials in 
the wild forests with mysterious incantations, 
and they value the preparation highly, so 
that very few outside of their own order ever 
obtain it. This was given to me by a Brah- 
min whose life I saved.” 

“Did you ever take any of it yourself, 
Frank,” asked my wife. 





I confess that I did not admire Lieutenant 
Francis Lascelles, of the H. E. I. C. Service. 
I did not exactly hate him yet, but I certainly 
did not like him at all, and it is very possible 
that he was perfectly aware of my feeling to- 
ward him. He was altogether too free and 
easy; too arrogant and boastful,—and above 
all, he was decidedly too familiar with my 
wife. To be sure, he was her first cousin, 
and they had been brought up together as 
children, but my wife’s name is Mary, and I 
never called her ‘‘ Mollie” in my life. To 
hear them addressing each other as ‘ Frank” 
and ‘‘ Mollie,” fairly set my teeth on edge, 
and what made it harder to bear was the fact 
that, until a fortnight before the time of 
which I write, I had never heard that there 
was such a person as Francis Lascelles in ex- 
istence, 

Strange, you will say, but perfectly true. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton, her parents, came 
to this country and settled in my native 
town, D——,, in the State of New York, just 
two years before I married her. They never 


‘Never, Mollie,” replied our guest; ‘‘I’ve | talked much about their English relatives, 


no fancy for trying experiments, but I have 
heard some wonderful stories of its effects.” _ 


and as I had no particular curiosity on the 
subject, it never entered my héad to question 
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Mary about her family, even after we were 
married. The Morton’s had money—moved 
in the first society—and Mary was the most 
lovely girl I had ever seen. As soon as I 
found that her disposition was as sweet as 
her face, I resolved to make her my wife, if I 
could—and I did. 

My own position was that of a young phy- 
sician just established in practice. I was 
quite able to take care of my wife, and Mary, 
to my great joy, preferred me to a host of 
rivals. We had been married, now, about a 
year, and I had every reason to believe, until 
the occurrence of events I am about to re- 
late, that my wife loved me as ardently as I 
did her. 

Two weeks previous to the conversation I 
have begun to record, I was reading to my 
wife, who sat by the window sewing. 

Suddenly there came a ring at the door 
bell, and immediately afterward our stupid 
servant ushered a visitor into the dining- 
room. I rose to meet him, and had only time 





to see that he was a very handsome young 
man, with a bold black eye, and a military 
air, when my wife uttered a shrill scream, 
and, starting to her feet, rushed into the 
stranger’s embrace, who thereupon inconti- 
nently kissed her, and called her, ‘‘ my dar- 
ling Mollie !” 


When this little transaction was over—a 
transaction, I am bold enough to say, which 
would not have been relished by any young 
husband without previous preparation—my 
wife (in a state of joyous excitement she had 
never exhibited when I was in question) in- 
troduced him first as ‘‘my dear cousin 
Frank,” and then, probably feeling that this 
was not sufficiently explanatory, as ‘‘ Lieut. 
Francis Lascelles, of the H. E. I. C. Service— 
my first cousin.” 

I am bound to say that my newly-found 
cousin seemed as heartily glad to see me, and 
to know me as his relative’s husband, as he 
was to see her. He exemplified his name 
perfectly; for he was so frank and hearty that 
he quite embarrassed me with the warmth of 
his greeting. A noble young man every way 
to look at, and if I had not been married to 
his cousin, I believe I should have become 
his dearest friend at once. The fact was, 
however, that he was too handsome, and the 
excessively fraternal affection displayed on 
both sides, in the meeting I have described, 
gave me a disagreeable shock, the effects of 
which were likely to last. 

In the course of the morning, his sudden 
appearance, and the reason why I had never 
heard of him, were fully explained. He was 
the youngest son of Mrs. Morton’s elder sister, 
who had married a Sir Arthur Lascelles. Up 
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to the time when Francis went to India, com- 
plete cordiality had existed between the fam- 
ilies, but very soon after, Mary’s father got 
into difficulties and was forced to sell his 
estate. The baronet had ofiiciously interfered 
in the matter, and had angered Mr. Morton, 
so that a quarrel ensued, which effectually 
ended the intercourse. Mr. Morton had soon 
after emigrated with the remnant of his 
property, and this step completed the estrange- 
ment, so that the sisters had not even cor- 
responded—a fact which fully accoumled for 
the reticence of the Mortons on the subject of 
their English relatives. 

The Lieutenant i.ad returned from India 
on leave of absence, and when he heard the 
story of the quarrel, he promptly pronounced 
his own family in the wrong, and set off for 
this country to visit the exiles. He had traced 
them to D——, and had gone straight to the 
farm. After spending a day with the old 
people, they had sent him to town to call on 
Mary and myself. 

Of course, my wife insisted upon his being 
domiciled with us, an arrangement which I 
was forced to consent in silence, though I 
disapproved of it very heartily. During the 
time which had subsequently elapsed, he had 
made himself quite at home, and the “ fra- 
ternal affection” had rather increased than 
diminished. I may as well confess it at once; 
I was horribly jealous. The Lieutenant was 
one of those dashing, vivacious, free-hearted 
men of whom women are always fond, and 
that my wife was fond of him was as clear as 
the sun at noonday. So far, I had managed 
to repress any outward manifestation of my 
ill-humor, but suspicion filled my heart, and 
I was wretched. 

These explanations made, I can now return 
to the conversation with which I began this 
confession, merely adding that the occasion 
on which it took place was a dinner party, 
given in the Lieutenant’s honor, and Parson 
Matthews, the clergyman of the church we 
attended, was present among others. 

** Are its effects always the same?” inquired 
the Parson. 

‘Oh, no!” returned the Lieutenant, langh- 
ing, ‘‘I have known persons upon whom it 
had no effect. I believe it requires a pecu- 
liarly nervous and imaginative temperament 
to experience its full power. I and Ralph,” 
he added, alluding to me—my name is Ralph 
Preston—‘‘ would be excellent subjects, and 
for that reason I have never tried it.” 

‘** And you say it is harmless, physically 2” 
I inquired, joining in the conversation for the 
first time. 

“T beg your pardon, I should have qualified 
that statement,” answered Lascelles, more 
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seriously than he had yet spoken, ‘In its 
pure state, as it is in this box it is perfectly 
innocuous; but, mingled with any mineral 
poison, it has the very remarkable property 
of permitting the poison to do its fatal work 
on the body, and then destroying every trace 
of the mineral, so that the cause of death will 
appear to be common congestion of some 
vital organ. There is too much reason to 
surmise that the Brahmins use it in this way 
quite often.” ° 

‘* A very singular statement, indeed,” said 
I, with something like a sneer in my tone, 
‘*T should like to try to analyze a portion of 
it, and not only that, but to administer it, in 
conjunction with some powerful mineral, to 
ananimal. If it possesses the property you 
claim for it, the profession ought to know 
of it.” 

‘In order that they may kill with impun- 
ity, Doctor?” said the Lieutenant, laughing 
heartily. 

‘* Far from it, sir,” I replied, with severity, 
for this course joke offended me seriously, 
‘* but in order that they may be able to detect 
its use, when murderers employ it, by the 
symptoms it actually develops.” 

‘ Quite right, sir,” returned Mr. Lascelles, 
heartily, ‘‘ pardon my foolish joke—it was 
not in good taste. Butif you really wish to 
make the experiment, the drug is quite at 
your service,” and he carelessly pushed the 
little golden box across the table to me. 

I was really pleased by the manly way in 
which he had apologized, and, as I took up 
the box, I felt that some acknowledgement 
was due from me. 

‘‘T should not only like to try it in that 
way,” said I, cheerfully, ‘‘ but I feel strongly 
tempted to swallow some of it in its pure 
state.” 

**Oh, don’t Ralph, don’t!” exclaimed my 
wife, ?alf rising from her seat, and looking 
quite alarmed, ‘“‘ don’t let him do it, Frank!” 
she added, quickly turning to her cousin, as 
if she had more confidence in him than in 
me—at least, that was the construction I put 
upon her action. 

**T certainly shall advise him not to do it, 
Mollie,” said the Lieutenant, in a very affec- 
tionate tone, ‘‘more particularly, because I 
have no knowledge of its real effect, except 
from hearsay.” 

I don’t know why, exactly, but this appeal 
of my wife to him, and his rejoinder, irritated 
me excessively, and at the same time, roused 
all my obstinacy. Doubtless it was my jeal- 
ousy, up in arms at their loving tones; but 
whatever it was, it influenced my resolution 
instantly. I had previously taken a small 
portion of the black-looking paste out of the 


| box, and was rolling it between my finger 
j and thumb. It now had the shape and con- 
| sistence of a large-sized pill, and he had 
| hardly spoken before I popped it in my mouth 
and swallowed it. 

‘*It’s done now, my dear,” said I, a little 
contemptuously, ‘‘ all we can do now is to 
wait quietly for its effects.” 
| ‘*It may have none at all,” said the Lieu- 
tenant, gayly, ‘‘at least I shall hope so.” 

**T am quite of your opinion, sir, said I, 
loftily, for I really had doubted his story, all 
the time, ‘‘I don’t believe it has any power 
of any kind.” 

This sweeping assertion and my grandilo- 
quent tone effectually changed the conversa- 
tion, for the guests perceived that I was net- 
tled at something, and they instinctively 
dropped a subject that appeared to be dan- 
gerous. During the next half hour I did not 
feel any sensation whatever that could arise 
from the drug, and falling into a dialogue 
about politics with my next neighbor, I, at 
last, completely forgot that I had taken it. 
I noticed, however, that my wife and her 
cousin continued to regard me with looks of 
anxiety, and that occasionally they exchanged 
glances which were decidedly mournful, as 
well as tender. As to the latter expression, I 
could not be mistaken, and finally, I became 
firmly convinced that a secret psychological 
intelligence existed between them, far beyond 
that which any anxiety on my account could 
have occasioned. My feelings at this discov- 
ery may be imagined, but can scarcely be 
described. Still I managed to repress them, 
but the effort required was tremendous, and 
my relief was great when the sitting drew to 
a Close. 

Some of the guests had already risen, and, 
among them, Parson Matthews, who, as he 
drew back his chair, uttered a jesting re- 
mark, at which everybody, excepting myself, 
laughed. I did not catch what he said, be- 
cause at that very moment the drug produced 
upon me the only sensible effect I experi- 
enced from it. I felt as if some one had 
struck me a pretty smart blow with a mallet, 
or some similar instrument, exactly on the 
crown of the head. The shock was sufficient 
to bewilder me while one might, perhaps, 
count ten slowly, but then all oppression 
passed off at once; and I felt more clear- 
headed as it were, than I had at any time 
previous during the day. 

The laugh at the Parson’s joke had not 
subsided when I recovered the full possession 
of my faculties, and no one apparently 
noticed the brief disturbance I had under- 
gone. 
| At this moment, the Parson rose and went 
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to the window, where, after looking out a 
moment, he called me to join him. 
movement in response to this request was the 
signal for every one else to rise from the 
table, and the guests were at once dispersed 
about the room. The dining-room of my 
house was a large, oblong apartment, lighted 
by two windows in front, between which 
hung a high plate-glass mirror. At the farther 
end there was an archway, leading into a 
small reading-room, and this arch was closed 
by two heavy moreen curtains. Of course, 
these curtains were reflected by the mirror, 
and, asI stood, beside the Parson, I looked 
directly into the glass. What I saw there 
effectually prevented me from attending to 
what the Parson was saying, and I only know 
now that it had some reference to one of my 
poor patients. 

The sight that distracted me was this: 
When my wife and Lascelles rose from the 
table, they walked slowly up the room, stop- 
ping to speak to some of the guests as they 
passed. They finally met near the arch, and, 
exchanging a look of intelligence, passed 
quickly behind the curtains. As the Lieu- 
tenant went through, he cast a careful glance 
about him, evidently to make sure that no 
one was near, or coming that way. All the 
guests were gathered around the fire-place, 
and apparently satisfied, he followed my 
wife. Unfortunately for them, and for my 
peace of mind, one of the curtains caught at 
the bottom, perhaps on a tack in the carpet, 
and they were, therefore, left open in the 
centre nearly a foot. Through this opening, 
reflected in the glass, I saw Lascelles clasp 
my wife around the waist with both arms, 
and drawing her closely to his breast, glue 
his lips to hers in a kiss that slfe returned as 
warmly—a kiss that was prompted by mutual 
passion, if ever man so kissed woman. 

I can not understand how it was that I did 
not rush upon them at once and expose the 
traitress and her paramour then and there! 
Somehow, I had no such impulse; the feeling 
that overwhelmed me was one of blank aston- 
ishment and utter apathy. Their barefaced 
shamelessness stunned me, and I could not 
even think, much less act, for hours after- 
ward. When they returned into the dining- 
room, which they did immediately, I fol- 
lowed them with a bewildered stare, and 
watched their hypocritical composure, as 
they entertained our guests, very much as I 
would have watched a stage play that did not 
interest me. The astounding discovery pro- 
duced a mental paralysis that closely resem- 
bled imbecility, and I regarded them much as 
an idiot child would something that had 
frightened it. 





What might have happened if I had re- 


My | mained in the house until this torpor had 


| 


| 


passed off, I fear to conjecture; but, fortun- 
ately, a messenger came for me to visit some 
one taken suddenly ill. No excuses were 
necessary to my guests, who knew the obli- 
gations of a physician, and I went out at once. 
My composure lasted until I had seen the 
patient and prescribed for him; but when I 
came out of his house, and reached a lonely 
spot on the- road just outside the town, I 
burst into a fearful paroxysm of rage, and for 
many minutes was a coluplete maniac. 

What I suffered in that solitary place need 
not be described. The privilege of venting 
my fury in howls and curses, and violent 
bodily action, which its retired situation gave 
me, finally restored my self-possession, and I 
sat down by the roadside to consider, as 
calmly as I could, what course of action I 
should pursue. <A stony despair slowly took 
possession of me as I sat there, and, at last 
my rage dissolved itself into a cold-blooded, 
pittiless craving for revenge—a revenge which 
should destroy them utterly, and leave me 
free from suspicion, so that I might triumph 
unharmed. When I rose from my seat and 
took my way homeward, my plan was thor- 
oughly arranged, and when I joined them in 
our sitting-room, an hour afterward, not a 
trace of excitement lingered about me. 

My whole nature now seemed changed. 
From an impassioned and easily excited man, 
I suddenly became a cool, cunning and im- 
perturbable villain. The volcano in my heart 
was covered with a glacier of ice, which, 
however, did not quench its fires, but effectu- 
ally concealed them 

During the next week, I watched them as 
closely as a hunter observes his prey, artfully 
contriving to be near them many times when 
they thought me absent. I need not dwell 
on the results of my espionage; it will be suf- 
ficient to say that I discovered enough to be 
certain of my dishonor, and, this ascertained, 
I no longer delayed the consummation of my 
revenge. I must remark, however, that their 
conduct had accidentally attracted other eyes 
than mine, circumspect as they thought 
themselves, and my old friend, the Parson, 
stopped me in the street one day to tell me 
that I ought to caution my wife not to display 
her cousinly regard quite so freely. 

‘* For people will talk, you know,” said the 
good-hearted Parson. 

I passed on with a smile on my lip, but hell 
in my heart; and that night I resolved to ex- 
ecute my fell purpose on the following day. 

The plot that I had concocted, and now 
proceeded to carry out, was this: We em- 
ployed but one servant, and it was necessary 
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for my purpose to secure her absence for at | 
Luckily, I knew | critical moment came. 
that the girl had a brother living in a town | 


least twenty-four hours. 


some twenty miles off. I pretended to re- 
ceive a letter from his employer, announcing 
that the young man was quite ill and desired 
that his sister might come to him. 

Much alarmed at these tidings, she was very 
grateful for my wife’s prompt permission of 
her absence, and in less than an hour she was 
in the stage-coach on her way to her brother’s 
bedside. After seeing her off, I went to the 
office of a fellow practitioner, and showed 
him another letter that I had prepared, which 
purported to summon me to attend a consul- 
tation in a town sixty miles distant, in the 
exact opposite direction. I then requested 
him to attend my patients in my absence, 
which he gladly consented to do, and, having 
thus prepared the way for my subsequent 
acts, I returned to my own house, 

I found my wife preparing the dinner, 
Lascelles helping her, and both of them very 
merry over their unusual employment. Their 
secret understanding with each other, and the 
frequent manifestations of their guilty love, 
in hand-pressings, smiles and glances, were 
never more apparent to me than on this occa- 
sion; but I could calmly look on, and even 
jest with them, for I knew that the hour of 
my revenge was close at hand. My resolution 
did not falter; my coolness was as perfect as 
though I was about to perform an ordinary 
surgical operation, instead of a premeditated 
murder, and when the dinner hour ap- 
proached I went into my labratory and pre- 
pared the instrument of my vengeance as 
methodically as if it were a common draught 
for a sick man, 

I had not forgot the Lieutenant's statement 
as to the property the Indian drug possessed, 
of concealing the traces of mineral poisons, 
and with a matchless refinement of malice, 
over which I chuckled with horrid glee, I 
used it in the deadly mixture I now com- 
pounded. Even if it actually had this power, 
my employment of it was useless, as I mixed 
several poisons in the compound, vegetable 
as well as mineral, and I did not desire to de- 
stroy the symptoms which would follow its 
administration, because I had arranged to 
conceal my crime in quite another manner. 

The mixture made, I dissolved it in a bot- 
tle of port wine, and marked the bottle so 
that I should make no mistake. Then I car- 
ried this and another, containing the same 
kind of wine perfectly pure, into the dining- 
room, where I left them on the side-board. 
Then I went out and walked about in the 
fields behind the house, grinding my teeth 
and cursing, to give my fury vent, so that I 





might face them with calmness when the 


In about an hour I heard the bell rung by 
my wife at the back door of the house. I 
went in, washed my face and hands, and en- 
tered the dining-room, perfectly cool and col- 
lected. They were already seated at the 
table, laughing together, as they recalled 
their cooking exploits, and paying very little 
attention to me at all. So shameless had they 
grown that they squeezed each other's hands 
under the corner of the table. I saw it, 
though they thought I did not, and, if I had 
previously faltered in my resolve, that sight 
steeled me. They were making love in the 
presence of their executioner, and face to face 
with death—and they were utterly uncon- 
scious of their terrible doom. 

I was quite gay and cheerful during the 
dinner. I felt a singular buoyancy of spirit, 
an abnormal exhilaration, which I strove to 
repress, for I became afraid that it would at- 
tract their notice. It did not, however, and, 
at last, my wife rose, cleared the table of the 
meats, and placed the dessert upon it. The 
fatal moment had arrived, and it found me 
still determined and self-possessed. Rising, 
in my turn, I went to the side-board and 
brought the bottles to the table. 

**Come !” said I, rather more boisterously 
than I intended (for my strange levity nearly 
got the better of me just then, and if I had 
not put a strong constraint upon myself, I 
should have shouted incoherently, like a mad 
man), ‘‘come! Mary has given us a treat, 
Frank, by cooking the dinner, and now I'll 
give you one in the shape of a glass of wine, 
such as you never drank before.” 

‘“*What! the old, old port, Ralph?” said 
my wife, quite surprised. ‘It is a treat, 
Frank,” she added, turning to him, ‘ for it is 
a wine that is a hundred years old, I do be- 
lieve !” 

** Not quite so old as that.” said I, with a 
loud laugh, that somehow sounded strange to 
me, as if somebody else had laughed, and not 
myself, ‘‘ but it is very old and rare, and I’m 
sure you'll enjoy it.” 

So I dusted the bottles and drew the corks 
carefully, and held the bottles up to the light, 
as if I was looking at the rich color of the 
wine, but, in reality, to make sure that I gave 
them the marked one. I had no idea of kill- 
ing myself in accomplishing my vengeance— 
you may be sure of that! 

‘There !” said I, as I sat the right one be- 
fore them, and placed the other at my own 
seat—‘‘ one for you and one for me! We'll 
make a complete revel of it in honor of my 
wife’s domestic talents. Come, Frank,” I 
added, taking my seat and filling my glass, 
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‘fill up a bumper for Mary and yourself, and | to a consultation ; and then I requested him 


our first shall be her bright eyes!” 

‘** Her bright eyes!” echoed the Lieutenant, 
joyously, as he poured out the wine, ‘‘ they 
are worthy of a hundred bumpers!” 

Then all three of us raised the glasses to our 
lips, and they drank every drop without paus- 
ing to taste it. As for me, I let my glass slip 
through my fingers and fall broken to the 
floor, while I sat there laughing at them. 

He saw it in my face first, and a look of 
despairing horror flashed into his own as he 
half rose from his chair. But the poison was 
too quick for him, and he fell back paralyzed 
before he had gained his feet. Then I looked 
at her and laughed again, when I saw the 
grim convulsions seize upon her delicate limbs 
and rack her rounded form, as the old tortur- 
ers did their victims. But as I laughed, I saw 
the look in her bright eyes change from be- 
wildered terror into one of tender pity and 
forgivenness which was bent on me. 

My laugh stopped suddenly, and I was alone 
with the dead. 

I was stunned for a little while, I think. 
after my mirth was so strangely arrested; but 
when I recovered from the shock I went 
about the work I had to do as deliberately as 
I had hitherto acted. At the bottom of my 
garden there was an old well, long disused 
and very deep. Here I had previously deter- 
mined to hide them, and it was quite possible 
to convey them there without danger of ob- 
servation from the neighbors, as the mouth 
of the well was just within the end of a long 
walk bordered by tall hedges which came 
close up to the back door of the house. 

I carried her down first and threw her in. 
She was very light and made but little noise 
as she fell. He was heavy, however, and I 
had to rest several times before I succeeded in 
dragging him there; but he went down to 
join her quickly enough when I pushed him 
over the brink. There never was a safer 
hiding place, and when I had thrown the 
bottle after them, and covered up the well- 
mouth with a great heap of brush, I breathed 
again. No fear of their coming out of that 
hole to betray me. I laughed loudly to think 
how easily I had done it, and then I went 
quickly away to work out the rest of my 
plot. 

Half an hour afterward I had harnessed up 
my horses and was driving slowly along the 
main street on my way out of town. When 
I came to Parson Matthews’ house I stopped. 
He was sitting on his piazza, and he came to 
the gate as soon asI called him. I told him 
the same story I had already told the physi- 
cian who was to visit my patients for me— 
that I was going to M——, sixty miles away, 





to step in and see my wife the next day, as 
she might want something done. 


‘*Why, she has her cousin there, hasn’t 
she?” he asked quickly, and with emphasis. 

‘Oh, yes,” Ianswered, ‘ but he is a guest, 
you know ; and besides, I have told her she 
must not treat him so fraternally as she seems 
inclined to do.” 

The Parson looked at me half-pityingly, 
half-significantly, and I returned it with one 
that expressed quite as much. Then he prom- 
ised to go to my house the next day, and I 
drove on. 

So far everything had worked admirably ; 
but I did not mean to leave any screw loose. 
I left the Parson’s door about three o’clock in 
the afternoon ; my horses were in excellent 
condition, and just before midnight I drove 
up to the principal inn at M——. It was, of 
course, too late to see anybody that night, 
and I went to bed at the tavern, sleeping as 
soundly as ever I did in my life. The time 
for thinking about what I had done had not 
yet come. 

The next morning I called on the physician 
from whom I had pretended to receive the 
letter. Of course he knew nothing about it, 
and I played my part excellently, flying into 
quite a passion about the ‘ senseless hoax,” 
as I called it. Then we fell to wondering who 
it was that could have played such a joke on 
me, and at last I left him, fooled to the top of 
my bent. 

At two o’clock that afternoon I reached 
D—— again, and drove directly to the Par- 
son’s house. He had not been to my house 
yet; but when I told him that the message 
which had called me away was a hoax, he 
offered to accompany me thither on the in- 
stant. I saw in his pale face and anxious 
eyes that he had imbibed the fear I wished 
him to feel, and I accepted his offer without 
hesitation. He got into the gig bareheaded, 
and I drove straight to my own residence. 

At the gate we met my servant girl. She 
had returned about an hour before, and when 
she saw us, immediately began to tell us how 
she had been deceived—that her brother was 
quite well, and she had had her journey for 
nothing. As soon as he understood her, the 
Parson’s face grew paler yet, and he cut her 
short without ceremony. 

‘‘Where is your mistress?” he asked 
sternly. 

‘‘ Sure, she’s not in the house at all!” said 
the girl ; ‘‘there’s nobody there now ?” 

‘‘T feared so,” said the Parson, in a low 
tone and with a deep sigh. 

Then he turned and looked at me, his eyes 
full of mournful compassion, and his lips 
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quivering. I stood staring at him in blank 
bewilderment, gripping the gate-post as if to 
keep from falling. 

“You think, then—?” I began to ask, but 
he stopped me immediately. 

‘It is best you should know it at once,” 
said he, sadly, ‘I think your wife has eloped 
with Lieutenant Lascelles ! ” 

Hal ha! ha! My plot had succeeded be- 
yond my wildest hopes, and the tremendous 
struggle I had maintained to preserve my 
composure, until it was completed, prostrated 
me, in its revulsion, as by a physical blow. 
He thought I swooned, because the knowledge 
of my wife’s unfaithfulness came so suddenly 
upon me, and no father cared for a sick 
child more tenderly than he watched over 
me. What would he have done could he 
have known the appalling truth? 

Before the next day the story was in every- 
body’s mouth ; it is strange how such tales 
fly. Iand our only servant had been decoyed 
out of the way by false messages, and my 
wife had fled with her old lover. The pre- 
vailing public sentiment seemed to be 
admiration for the way they had managed it, 
because nobody in the town had seen them 
depart, and therefore they had left no clew 
by which to trace them. Under these cir- 
cumstances no one was surprised that I did 
not order a pursuit, and I could not attempt 
to follow them myself, because everybody 
believed I was on a sick bed and in danger of 
death. There was the usual nine days’ won- 
der, and then some other excitement con- 
signed my story to oblivion. 

‘The hardest thing I had yet to encounter 
was the first meeting with Mary’s father and 
mother. I shall not attempt to describe that 
interview, but I may say that I acted the 
hypocrite with them as successfully as with 
others. I felt that it would be to my advan- 
tage to quarrel with them, so that I should 
no longer have the annoyance of their inti- 
macy. This was easily effected by pretending 
to blame the education they had given their 
daughter as the main cause of her subsequent 
folly. This justly offended both, and though 
they parted from me more in sorrow than in 
anger, they did leave me, and I never saw 
them again. 

When I pretended to recover from illness 
and mingled with my neighbors as of old, I 
found that I had their sincere sympathy, and 
that my popularity was very great. My 
practice increased until I had more than I 
could well attend to; though, to keep from 
thinking, I worked late and early, and never 
allowed myself an idle moment when I could 
help it. 

The time for reflection did come at last 





and, while I felt no remorse, I suffered from 
a horrible fear—the fear of discovery. The 
neighbors were surprised that I continued to 
reside in. my old house ; but I dared not leave 
it. The ghastly contents of the well at the 
foot of the garden exercised an influence to 
chain me to the spot as potent as the spell of 
an enchanter. 

In the black and dreary hours after mid- 
night, when I could have nobody to keep me 
company, and dared not work for fear of at- 
tracting attention, I thought and thought, 
until my brain seemed bursting from the 
skull, and I never slept, except when nature, 
utterly exhausted, claimed its due and 
plunged me into an insensibility that was not 
rest. 

Such a life soon made its impress on my 
physical system, and I heard, on all sides, the 
common-place condolence with which my 
friends noticed my altered looks. I avoided 
this torturing sympathy as much as possible, 
but it nearly maddened me at times, and at 
last I began to believe that it was simulated— 
that they had found out my secret, and were 
playing with me until they had collected 
every proof; so that accusation and con- 
demnation might follow each other with 
swift retribution. It was a senseless idea, on 
my part, but at last I could not drive it 
away, and it haunted me continually. 

I suspected the smooth, shrewd, sly Parson 
more than any one, though he seemed to be 
my best friend—and, perhaps, for that very 
reason. I don’t know when I first began to 
entertain the idea, but I finally became con- 
vinced that he had set a spy to watch me— 
a detective, who followed me wherever I 
went, and kept guard outside of my house all 
night. Ieven picked out the very man, and 
watched him almost as closely as I thought 
he did me ; a red-faced, foxy-haired fellow, 
burly and rough in looks, but sly and cun- 
ning as a cat, who appeared never to require 
sleep and never to be tired of sneaking after 
me. A hundred times I formed the resolve 
of turning on him and crushing him, when I 
next saw him; but, as often, I relinquished 
the design when I met his snake-like eye 
fixed full upon my own. He was my evil 
genius and I knew that, sooner or later, he 
would drive me to confession. 

That time came at length. Ihad sworn a 
solemn oath never to go near the mouth of 
the well; for, from the first, the spot had 
possessed a terrible fascination for me, and I 
was mortally afraid that if I did go there I 
should commit some extravagance that would 
betray me. But the spy’s relentless watching 
finally engendered a new fear; and a terrible 
longing came upon me to examine the place 
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and make sure that he had not been there. 
The day came when I could no longer resist 
the craving, and I went to the fatal pit, 
openly and boldly, though I felt positive that 
I was going to my doom. 

It all happened as I dreaded. I had removed 
the brush heap from over the boards that cov- 
ered the well-mouth and had kneeled down to 
take up one of the planks. At that instant a 
heavy hand was laid upon my shoulder. I 
did not need to look around to know who it 
was, but I looked, nevertheless. 

It was the red-faced, foxy-haired spy, and, 
as I stared up, horror struck, into his snaky- 
eyes, he burst into a triumphant laugh. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!” 

God of my fathers be praised for thy infi- 
nite mercy! Even asI gazed, the features of 
the spy changed to those of the genial Parson; 
his delicate white hand took the place of the 
coarse brown paw of the detective on my 
shoulder, and— 





I was sitting at the head of my own table; 
the company had not yet done laughing at 
the good Parson’s jest; and my darling wife 
and her gallant cousin, alive and well, were 
seated opposite me, as mirthful as the rest. 

Everything that had succeeded, in my 
mind, the sensation of the blow upon my 
head, had been a dream. Scarce twenty 
seconds had really elapsed, and in that brief 
space I had lived through the horrible experi- 
ence I have related. My first conscious act 
was to take up the little golden box and dash 
it with its contents into the hottest part of the 
fire. Then I walked round the table, shook 
Frank heartily by the hand, kissed my darling 
wife, and deliberately—fainted away. 

I was effectually cured of jealousy forever. 
Frank never went back to India, but married 
my only sister ; and to him alone have I ever 
told, till now, the awful fantasy created in 
my mind by the Indian drug. 





FLOWERS OF THE HEART. 


Often the plant, whose leaves unsere 
Refresh the desert, hardly brooks 
The common-peopled atmosphere 
Of daily thoughts and words and looks ; 
It trembles at the brushing wings 
Of many a careless fashion-fly, 
And strange suspicions aim their stings 
To taint it as they wanton by. 


Rare is the heart to bear a flower, 
That must not wholly fall and fade, 
Where alien feelings, hour by hour, 
Spring up, beset, and overshade ; 
Better, a child of care and toil, 
To glorify some needy spot, 
Than in a glad, redundant soil 
To pine neglected and forgot. 


Yet when, at last, by human slight, 
Or close of their permitted day, 
From the sweet world of life and light 
Such fine creations lapse away,— 
Bury the relics that retain 
Sick odors of departed pride,— 


Hoard as ye will your memory’s gain, 
But let them perish where they died. 





CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD OF ODD FELLOWSHIP 
IN AMERICA. 


WHEN this Order was first founded in Eng- 
land the various Lodges were self-instituted, 
and required no dispensation from a higher 
authority. Upon this plan the first Lodges in 
this country were organized—though, for- 
tunately for the prosperity of the cause, this 
practice did not long prevail. Ten in num- 
ber, they are noted here, in the order of their 
dates, as follows : 

The pioneer Lodge on this continent was 
called ‘‘Shakespeare Grand Lodge of Odd 
Fellows.” It was organized on December 23, 
1806, at the Shakespeare Tavern, 17 Fair Street 
{now 135 Fulton Street), in New York City, 


Solomon Chambers being its first N. G. It | 
| into Columbia Lodge, No. 1. 


was dissolved in 1812, but revived on its 


anniversary, Dec. 23, 1818, Gen. Geo. P. Mor- | 


ris, the poet, being initiated at that meeting. 


In 1821 it was merged into Franklin Lodge, | 
and consequently has never been known as | 


one of the original lodges of the regular 
American jurisdiction. 

Prince Regent’s Lodge was organized in 
1816, also in New York City, but was dis- 
solved long before the regular jurisdiction 


was established. James Simister appears to | 


have been its first N. G.—at least his is the 
only name which has come down to us in 
connection with this lodge. 

Washington Lodge No. 1, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was organized April 26, 1819, by 
Thomas Wildey, N. G.; John Welch, V. G.; 
John Duncan, John Chethem and Richard 
Rushworth. On October 23, 1820, it received 
a dispensation (dated February 1, 1820) from 
the Duke of York Lodge, of the Manchester 
Unity, England, hailing it as the ‘“‘ Grand 
Lodge of Maryland and of the United States,” 
and granting it full power to issue dispensa- 
tions for the formation of other lodges. This 
was the foundation of the regular American 
jurisdiction, and from it finally issued the 
Grand Lodge of the United States. 


Franklin Lodge No. 2, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was organized November 19, 1819, by 
P. G. Henry M. Jackson, and others, who 
withdrew from Washington Lodge for that 
purpose. It subsequently received a dispen- 
sation from the parent lodge, dated Septem- 
ber 5, 1821, and was regularly instituted ; its 
representative P. G. taking his seat in the G. 
L. of Marylaad and the United States on 
November 22, 1821. 

Massachusetts Lodge No. 1, was organized 
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in Boston on March 26, 1820, with James B. 
Barnes as N.G. It was, thus, the fifth lodge 
in date, but believed itself to be the first (and 
only) lodge on the continent until 1822, when 
a correspondence was opened with it by the 
G. L. of Maryland and the U. S., which re- 
sulted in the granting of a charter by the 
latter. The Lodge was instituted on June 
9, 1823, and was, therefore, the third lodge in 
the regular jurisdiction. The P. G.’s of this 
lodge afterwards formed the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts. 

Franklin Lodge No. 2, of New York City, 
was organized January 27, 1821, with James 
Simister as N. G. Shakespeare Lodge was 
merged into this lodge, and it, in turn, merged 
This occurred 
in June, 1823. 

Washington Lodge No. 3, of New York 
City, was organized in November 1821, with 
—— Biersas N.G. It remained in existence 
only a few months. 

Friendship Lodge, Pleasant Valley, Dutch- 
ess County, N. Y., was organized some time 
during 1821, the exact date not known. When 
the regular jurisdiction was established in 
New York State, this lodge became No. 2 on 
the register. 

Pennsylvania Lodge, No. 1, was organized 
in Philadelphia December 26, 1821, with John 
Pearce as N. G., and James Day as V. G. 
In a short time it numbered two hundred 
members, and was the most prosperous lodge 
in the country. On June 15, 1823, it came 
into the regular jurisdiction, the G. L. of 
Maryland and the United States granting it 
a charter, and it was regularly instituted 
about June 25. The P. G.’s of this lodge 
formed the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 


Columbia Lodge, No. 4, was organized in 


Brooklyn, N. Y., January 3, 1822. Early in 
1823, it removed to Grand Street, New York, 
and received a dispensation from the Duke of 
Sussex Lodge, No. 2, of Liverpool, England. 
Shakespeare No. 1, Franklin No. 2, and Wash- 
ington No. 8, having been dissolved, Colum- 
bia received a charter from the G. L. of Mary- 
land and the U. S., enabling its P. G.’s to 
form the Grand Lodge of New York, and 
Columbia Lodge became No. 1, on the new 
register. At this time R. Watts was N. G. 

This completes the record of the self-insti- 
tuted lodges, and we now proceed to that of 
the regular jurisdiction : 

On February 7, 1821, a preliminary meet- 
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ing, for organizing the ‘‘Grand Lodge of 
Maryland and the United States,” under the 
dispensation from the Duke of York Lodge, 
England, held by Washington Lodge No. 1, 
was held by the Committee of Past Grands, 
at the rooms of said lodge, in the city of Bal- 
timore, and the following resolutions were 
passed: : 

‘*Resolved, That it is expedient and neces- 
sary to separate the legislative from the oper- 
ative portion of the Order, as well to insure 
system and uniformity as greater efficiency 
in conducting the business of Odd Fellow- 
ship.” 

‘* Resolved, That Washington Lodge No. 1 
be invited to surrender to this body of Past 
Grands the sole possession of the charter re- 
ceived by said lodge from England.” 


** Resolved, That this body proceed to the 
selection of the requisite Grand Officers.” 


Pursuant to the last resolution the follow- 
ing Grand Officers were chosen: 

THomMAS WILDEY, M. W. Grand Master. 

Joun P. ENTWISLE, R. W. Deputy Grand Master. 

Wir §. Cours, R. W. Grand Warden. 

Joun WELCH, R. W. Grand Secretary. 

Joun Boyp, R. W. Grand Treasurer. 

Joun Boyp, W. Grand Guardian. 

The second meeting of this body was held 
February 22, when the charter of Washington 
Lodge was surrendered, the Grand Officers 
duly installed, a dispensation was presented 
to Washington Lodge as a subordinate, and 
the fees to be paid to the Grand Lodge were 
fixed. 

Quarterly meetings were regularly held 
thereafter, and at that convened on Novem- 
ber 22, 1821, the first Grand Constitution was 
adopted. The seal of this Grand Lodge was 
adopted December 19, 1821. The first open- 
ing of a new subordinate iodge by the Grand 
Lodge was that of Columbia No. 3, of Balti- 
more, which took place in December, 1823. 


The usual quarterly and annual sessions were 
regularly held, and on February 22, 1824, this 
G. L. convened for its fourth annual session, 
at which the Grand Lodges of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington No. 1, Franklin No. 2, and Columbia 
No. 8, subordinate lodges of Maryland, were 
represented. At this session the preliminary 
steps for separating the Grand Lodge of the 
United States from that of Maryland, were 
taken. A Grand Committee, consisting of 
Thomas Wildey, M. W. G. M., John P. En- 
twisle, Maurice Fennell, John Boyd and Chas. 
Common, was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for organizing the separate G. L. U. S., 
and held various meetings, until August 23, 
1824, when they reported a constitution for 





said G. L. U. S., which was adopted. In the 
meantime, John P. Entwisle, R. W. Grand 
Secretary, died, and his place on the commit- 
tee was filled by the appointment of Thomas. 
Scotchburn. 

On November 22, 1824, the last meeting of 
the combined Grand Lodge of Maryland and 
the United States was held. The proceedings 
of the G. L. of Maryland were thereafter ex- 
clusively in its capacity as a State Grand 
Lodge, and at the adjournment of this meet- 
ing the separation was effectively completed. 

On January 15, 1825, pursuant to previous 
notice, the Representatives and Proxies of the 
several Grand Lodges assembled in the new 
Odd Fellow’s Hall, at Baltimore, for the pur- 
pose of organizing the G. L. U. S. 

The preamble and resolutions for the sepa- 
ration of the G. L. of Maryland and of the 
United States, as adopted by said G. L. April 
15, 1824, and the constitution for the G. L. U. 
S., as recommended by said G. L. August 22, 
1824, were presented and accepted. The 
Representatives then went into an election 
for Grand Officers of the G. L. U. S., and the 
following were duly chosen : 

P. G. M. Toomas Wixpey, M. W. Grand Master. 

P. D. G. M. Jonn WEtcH., R W. Deputy Grand 

Master. 

P. G. WiLL1aM WILLIAMs, R. W. Grand Sec’y. 

The Grand Master elect then appointed : 

P. G. W. THomMaAS MITCHELL, W. Grand Guard’n. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The first annual communication of the 
Grand Lodge of the United States commenced 
February 22, 1825, at Odd Fellow’s Hall, in 
the city of Baltimore, Maryland, but ad- 
journed to March 30, to give time for the 
State Grand Lodges to send instructions to 
their proxy representatives. 

On that day the G. L. U. S. again convened, 
and the Grand Officers elect were duly in- 
stalled. The following State Grand Lodges 
were represented: Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania, the three last 
by proxy representatives. In the jurisdiction 
of Maryland there were reported three sub- 
ordinate lodges; in that of Massachusetts, 
two; in that of New York, one, and in that of 
Pennsylvania, three; being, in all, nine lodges 
then affiliated with the Order. 

At the next annual communication, held in 
Baltimore, April 25, 1826, the title of M. W. 
Grand Sire, instead of Grand Master, seems 
to have been assumed for the Chief of the 
Order, by general consent. This title of Grand 
Sire first appears upon the books of the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland at two sessions held in 
October and November, 1825, from which it 
would seem that the change was decided on 
in September of that year, though no formal 
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change appears upon the records of the G. L. 
U.S. until 1828, when the constitution was re- 
vised and the title of Grand Sire confirmed. 

On May 15, 1826—during a visit of Grand 
Sire Wildey to England—the Grand Commit- 
tee of the Manchester Unity presented him 
with a new charter for the G. L. U. S., con- 
firming the former one and authorizing it to 
conduct the business of Odd Fellowship with- 
out the interference of any other country so 
long as the work was kept pure and perfect. 
This was received and accepted at a special 
committee meeting of the G. L. U. 8., Octo- 
ber 3, 1826, and a vote of thanks returned. 

The first Encampment of Patriarchs in the 
United States was instituted June 14, 1827, in 
Baltimore, under the jurisdiction, and by the 
authority of the G. L. of Maryland. Previous 
to this the Patriarchal Degree had been con- 
ferred only in the body of a Grand Lodge, or 
‘District Committee,” except the Golden 
Rule, which the Manchester Unity gave as a 
token of confidence to Scarlet degree mem- 
bers. In this first Encampment the officers 
were John Boyd, C. P.; Thomas Wildey, H. 
P.; Thomas Scotchburn, 8S. W.; Richard Mar- 
ley, Scribe; J. J. Roach, J. W., and E. Wil- 
son, Guardian. It was known for a long 
time, on the records of the G. L. of Maryland, 
merely as ‘*‘ The Encampment Lodge,” but its 
dispensation styles it ‘‘ Encampment of Patri- 
archs,” by which it continued to distinguish 
itself (except for a few months, when it called 
itself ‘‘Encampment No. 1,”) until August 
24, 1832, when it adopted the title of ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem Encampment No. 1, I. O. O. F.” 

From the date of the institution of the 
Grand Lodge of the United States the spread 
of the Order throughout the Union was rapid 
and extensive. As it would not be possible to 
give minute details of its progress, without 
reproducing the entire history of each juris- 
diction, the record must be confined to gen- 
eral facts, which will be of universal interest. 
The first in order of these will be a chrono- 
logical statement of the institution of the 


GRAND LODGES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES. 


1. MaryLanp.—The Grand Lodge of this 
jurisdiction was separated from the ‘* Grand 
Lodge of Maryland and the United States” 
November 22, 1824. Its previous history has 
already been detailed. 

2. MASSACHUSETTS.—Charter granted April 
13, 1823. Instituted June 11, 1823. Grand 
Officers; Daniel Hersey, Grand Master; Henry 
Solomon, Deputy Grand Master; James B. 
Barnes, Grand Warden; Wm Bishop, Grand 
Secretary; John Snowden, Grand Guardian; 
James B, Eaton, Grand Conductor. Charter 





recalled September 3, 1833. Charter restored 
and G. L. reorganized December 23, 1841, 
with Daniel Hersey, G. M.; Thomas Barr, D. 
G. M.; Aaron Andrews, G. W.; Albert Guild, 
G. Sec. and Treas. 

3. NEw YorkK.—Charter granted June 15, 
1823. Instituted June 24, 1823. Grand Offi- 
cers: John B. Robinson, G. M.; James Simister, 
D. G. M.; John Grant, G. W.; James Claridge, 
G.S. Charter recalled in May 1837. Charter 
restored November 21, 1837, and G. L. reor- 
ganized November 23, 1837. 


From September 21, 1849, until September 
5, 1865, there were two jurisdictions in this 
State—respectively entitled the Grand Lodges 
of Northern and of Southern New York. On 
the latter date, Grand Sire Isaac M. Veitch 
issued his proclamation, by order of the G. L. 
U. S., consolidating these into one G. L. 


4, PENNSYLVANIA.—Charter granted June 
15, 1823. Instituted June 27, 1823. Grand 
Officers: Aaron Nichols, G. M.; Thomas Small, 
D. G. M.; Benjamin Richardson, G. W.; Benj. 
Daffin, G. S.; Joseph Richardson, G. T. 


[Notr.—A discrepancy exists between the 
records of the G. L. U. S. and those of the G. 
L. of Pennsylvania in regard to the institu- 
tion of the latter. The date is claimed to be 
June 13, but G. M. Wildey could not have 
been in Philadelphia on that date, as on the 
night of the 11th he was in Boston, instituting 
the G. L. of Massachusetts. Moreover, the 
charter was not forwarded to the G. M.’s 
address in New York until the 18th, and he 
remained in that city until he had instituted 
the G. L. of New York, on the 24th; so that 
June 27th is undoubtedly the right date. The 
charter, which was afterward surrendered 
and a new one taken, was possibly dated June 
13, and hence the discrepancy. 

5. District oF COLUMBIA.—Charter granted 
September 28, 1828. G. L. instituted Novem- 
ber 24, 1828. Grand Officers installed: Thos. 
M. Abbett, G. M.; James Gettys, D. G. M.; 
John Wells, Jr., G. 8.; Robert Boyd, G. W.; 
James Ashton, G. G.; Francis King, G. C. 

6. DELAWARE.—First charter granted Feb- 
ruary 22, 1831. G. L. initiated June 27, 1881. 
The archives furnish no other particulars than 
that John Scott was installed as Grand Mas- 
ter at that time. In September of the same 
year this charter was returned, by command, 
to the G. L. U. S., the same being forfeited 
for want of five P. G.’s to-perform the work. 
At the session of the G. L. U. S., held March 
5, 1833, upon petition of five legal P. G.’s of 
Delaware, said G. L. charter was ordered to 
be restored. The reopening took place June 
11, 1833, and the following ‘Grand Officers 
were installed: James 8. White, G. M.; Joseph 
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8S. Hedges, D. G. M.; Jacob M. Garretson, G. 
W.; Jacob K. Higgins, G. 8.; Thos. Hill, G. 
T.;S. Robinson, W. G. Rep. 

7. On10.—Application made for charter to 
G. L. U. 8. at the session of September 5, 
1831. Referred to committee, and charter 
subsequently granted. G. L. instituted Jan- 
uary 28, 1832. Grand Officers installed: David 
Stuart, G. M.; Samuel Pell, D. G. M.; Hiram 
Marks, G. W.; Samuel Cobb, G. S.; William 
W. West, G. T. 

8. Lovutstana.—Charter granted March 5, 
1832. G. L. instituted January 11, 1833. Grand 
Officers installed: Joel C. Davis, G. M.; Mill- 
ville Crossman, D. G. M.; Wm. Collerton, G. 
W.; A. W. Scates, G. 8.; David Siddle, G. T. 


9. New JeRsEY.—G. L. instituted by G. 
M.’s warrant August 3, 18338. Warrant con- 
firmed and charter granted by G. L. U.S., 
September 3, 1833. Grand Officers installed: 
John Pearce, G. M.; Crispin Taylor, D. G. M.; 
Wm. Thompson, G. W.; 8. Sutton, G. 8. —— 
Graham, G. T. . 

10. Kentucky.—Charter granted Septem- 
ber 1, 1835. G. L. instituted September 12, 
1835. Grand Officers: Wm. 8. Woolford, G. 
M.; A. W. R. Harris, D. G. M.; Charles Q. 
Black, G. 8.; Henry Woolford, G. T. 


11. InpIANA.—Charter granted May 17, 1837. 
G. L. instituted August 14, 1837. Grand Offi- 
cers: Joseph Barclay, G. M.; Richard D. 
Evans, D. G. M.; Henry H. West, G. W.; 
Jared C. Jocelyn, G. 8.; John Evans, G. T. 

12, Vireinta.—Charter granted May 17, 
1837. G. L. instituted August 19, 1837. Grand 
Officers: George J. Roche, G. M.; Henry T. 
Cook, G. W.; James Nesbitt, G. S.; George 
M. Bain, G. Chaplain. No D. G. M. or G. T. 
were installed at that time. All the above 
Grand Officers resigned before the close 
of their term, and the following were in- 
stalled in their places: George M. Bain, G. M.; 
George J. Roche, D. G. M.; Richard Hazle- 
wood, G. 8. 

13. MississipP1.—Charter granted by Trav- 
elling Agent T. Wildey in April, 1838. Con- 
firmed by G. L. U. S. October 5, 1838. Insti- 
tuted May 4, 1838. Grand Officers: M. Ruff- 
ner, G. M.; William Dale, D. G. M.; E. P. 
Pollard, G. W.; J. S. Goddard, G. 8.; Joseph 
B. Robinson, G. T. 

14. Missour1.—Charter granted by Travel- 
ing Agent T. Wildey, in April, 1838. Con- 
firmed by G. L. U. S. October 5, 1838. Insti- 
tuted June 12, 1838. Grand Officers: John 
Dawson, G. M.; William Blackburn, D. G. M.; 
Henry M. Brown, G. W.; William S. Stewart, 
G.8.; G. D. Darlington, G. T.; Robert Cath- 
cart, G. Con.; William Metcalf, Jr. G. G. 

15. ILLiNoIs.—Charter granted by Travel- 





ing Agent T. Wildey, in July 1838. Con- 
firmed by G. L. U. 8., October 5, 1838. Insti- 
tuted August 22, 1838. Grand Officers: 8S. C. 
Peirce, G. M.; A. Botkin, D. G. M.; D. B. 
Barry, G. W.; 8S. L. Miller, G. 8.; John M. 
Krum, G. T.; J. B. Woods, G. Con.; D. Ward, 
G. G. 

16. CONNECTICUT.—Charter granted Octo- 
ber 8, 1840.. Instituted November 15, 1840. 
Grand Officers: Frederick Croswell, G. M.; 
J. B. Gilman, D. G. M.; J. G. Palmer, G. W, 
Wm. E. Vibbert, G. S.; Samuel Bishop, G. T. 

17. Texas.—Dispensation by Grand Sire; 
confirmed and charter granted September 21, 
1841. Instituted April 19, 1841. Grand Offi- 
cers: J. A. Young, G. M.; C. W. Buckley, D. 
G. M.; Dr. — Casper, G. W.; J. W. White, G. 
Chap.; J. N. O. Smith, G. 8.; A. Erving, G. T. 

18. TENNESSEE.—Dispensation by Grand 
Sire; confirmed and charter granted Septem- 
ber 21, 1841. Instituted August 10, 1841. 
Grand Officers; Timothy Kezer, G. M.; Robt. 
A. Barnes, D. G. M.; W. I. Calhoun, G. W. 
W. P. Hume, G. 8.; George H. Forsythe, G.T. 

19. SouTH CAROLINA.—Dispensation by 
Grand Sire; confirmed and charter granted 
September 21, 1841. Instituted November 
29, 1841. Grand Officers: John H. Honour, 
G. M.; Peter Dela Torre, D. G. M.; Rev. Albert 
Case, G. W.; S. Thomas, Jr., G. 8.; J. E. 
Walker, G. T. 

20. ALABAMA.—Dispensation confirmed and 
charter granted September 22, 1842. Insti- 
tuted December 13, 1841. Grand Officers: 
Charles J. B. Fisher, G. M.; E. A. Kelley, D. 
G. M.; Ezekiel Salomon, G. W.; Thomas C. 
Rawlings, G. 8.; James Martin, G. T. 

21. NortH CaARoLina.—Charter granted 
September 22, 1842. Instituted January 6, 
1843. Grand Officers: John Campbell, G. M.; 
R. H. Worthington, D. G. M.; John McRae, 
G. W.; W. S. G. Andrews, G. S.; Alexander 
McRae, G. T.; Rev. Paul Reppiton, G. Chap. 

22. GrorGia.—Charter granted September 
21, 1848. Instituted November 13, 1843. 
Grand Officers: Alvan N. Miller, G. M.; Guy 
L. Warren, D. G. M.; Elisha Parsons, G. W.:; 
George W. Miller, G. 8.; Elisha H. Rogers, G.T. 

23. MAINE.—Dispensation confirmed and 
charter granted September 16, 1844. Insti- 
tuted March 18, 1844. Grand Officers: Geo. 
W. Churchill, G. M.; Lucius H. Chandler, D. 
G. M.; James Smith, G. W.; David Robinson, 
Jr., G. S.; J. N. Winslow, G. T. 

24. RHODE ISLAND.—Dispensation confirmed 
and charter granted September 16, 1844. In- 
stituted June 15, 1844. Grand Officers: Jas, 
Wood, G. M.; Joseph G. Charnley, D G. M.; 
John Hully, G. W.; John Harper, G. S.; Mat- 
thew Taylor, G. T. 

(To be continued.) 





THE KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ITS ORIGIN, 


In a printed official report of the eighth an- 
nual session of the Supreme Lodge Knights 
of Pythias, held in Philadelphia, August, 
1876, we find the following: 

‘*Past Supreme Chancellor Read, from the 
Special Committee heretofore appointed, 
made the following report, which was 
adopted: 


Your Committee, to whom was referred 





the brief History as to the Founder of the | 


Order of Knights of Pythias, beg leave to re- 
port that they have had before them Bro. J. 
H. Rathbone, and also J. T. K. Plant, who 
has been represented as one of the Founders 
of the Order; and upon the statement of Past 
Supreme Chancellor J. T. K. Plant, your 
Committee are fully satisfied Past Supreme 
Chancellor Justus H. Rathbone is entitled to 
the honor of being the Founder of the Order 
of Knights of Pythias, and offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the documents presented to the 
Supreme Lodge purporting to be a brief origin of 
the Order, and Justus H. Rathbone as Sole Foun- 
der, be fully recognized as such by this Supreme 


Lodge of the World. 7 
Signed by the Committee. 


The following is a copy of the document 
alluded to in the foregoing report: 
A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE ORIGINAL HISTORY OF 
THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 


The original meeting at which the Ritual of 
the Order of K. of P. was first read, and the 


tlemen that he had in his possession the ritual 
of a secret society which he had written some 
time before while teaching school in the Lake 
Superior country, and which he was desirous 
of ushering into existence. Mr. Champion, 
to whom Mr. Rathbone had read his ritual 
while both of them were engaged at the U. 
S. A. General Hospital, Germantown, Pa., in 
1863, strongly urged the formation of a so- 


| ciety, to be known as a mutual protection 


association among the clerks of the several 
Departments of the City of Washington, its 


| members to consist of only those in clerical 


| 





employment. After mutual confab on the 
matter, it was concluded to defer further 
action until the next meeting of the Club, 
February 15th, at which time, after the usual 
vocal rehearsal, Mr. Rathbone produced his 
ritual and a small Bible. Each of the gen- 
tlemen above named were obligated upon this 
Bible not to reveal that which was about to 
be imparted to them, and immediately after- 
ward Mr. Rathbone began the reading of his 
work. After having finished the opening 
and closing ceremonies, Messrs. Roberts and 
Driver, having a previous engagement, asked 
to be excused, and left the room, promising, 
however, to abide by any action the others 
might take in their absence. Upon conclu- 
sion of the reading of the ritual, it was re- 
solved that each gentleman present should 


consider himself a committee of one for the 


primary steps taken to establish the Order, | 


was held in Mr. Robert A. Champicn’s room, 
369, (old number,) F Street, near the corner of 
Ninth Street, in the City of Washington, 
D. C., on the evening of February 15th, 1864. 
There were present, on this occasion, Mr. J. 
H. Rathbone, Mr. Robert A. Champion, Mr. 
D. L. Burnett, Mr. E. 8. Kimball, Mr. W. H. 
Burnett, Mr. Chas. H. Roberts, and Mr. 
Driver, members, (with the exception of Mr. 
Champion,) of a vocal society called the Arion 
Glee Club. At a previous meeting of the 
Club, Mr. Rathbone had stated to these gen- 


purpose of inviting such of his fellow clerks 
as he deemed would be acceptable to join with 
the Club in forming the Order. At this time 
arrangements had just been consummated by 
the Club to take one of the lower rooms in 
the Temperance Hall Building, on E Street, 


| between Ninth and Tenth, for their rehears- 


als, and it was resolved that ifa sufficient 
number of members could be obtained, that 
the meeting should be called on the following 


| Friday evening at this hall, the Club to call 


its rehearsal at 6 P. M., so as to enable the 
gentlemen to meet at or about 8 o’clock. At 
the meeting held Friday evening all present 
were clerks in the Departments, with the ex- 
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ception of Mr. Plant, who had been invited | another session of the Supreme Lodge. He 
by Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Champion on the | wrote a sharp letter to the Supreme Chan- 
Wednesday following the original meeting to | cellor at Chicago, expressing his opinion 
join the Order. | quite freely as to the negligence of the Su- 

The reason for inviting Mr, Plant was that | preme officers generally. The Chancellor re- 
Messrs. Rathbone and Champion had seen | plied that the Supreme Lodge was ‘‘ bankrupt 
him officiate in a certain office in a Tribe of | #nd without credit,” and, nettled by Mr. 
Red Men, they were visiting some weeks | Dowdall’s plain-speaking, suggested that if he 
previously. They were much impressed by | “5 80 anxious to have the journal printed, 
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the manner in which Mr. Plant officiated, 
and thought that if he would take hold of | 
this new enterprise, he would be a valuable | 
accession. Mr. Plant accepted the invitation, | 
and the programme, at the suggestion of Mr. | 
Rathbone, was carried out. | 
At the meeting held February 19, 1864, | 
owing to the lateness of the hour, only the | 
opening and closing ceremonies, and the 
initiatory (now first) degree were read. The 
second and third degrees were left to a com- | 
mittee appointed by Mr. Rathbone, the W. C. | 
of the lodge. The committee appointed was 
as follows: On the second degree, E. 8S. Kim- 
ball, R. A. Champion, J. T. K. Plant, W. H. 
Burnett, and J. H. Rathbone; on the third 
degree, J. R. Woodruff, D. L. Burnett and 
J. H. Rathbone. 

The degrees already preferred by Mr. Rath 
bone were submitted to the committees, and 
with the exception of an addition to the third 

_ degree, suggested by Mr. Woodruff, were ap- 
proved as read, duly reported to the lodge 
and adopted. 

This account of the origin of the Order, is 
taken, as has been noticed, from an official 
report of the annual session of the Supreme 
Lodge in 1876. In that year there would 
probably have been no Supreme Lodge at all, 
had it not been for the efforts, in 1874, of a 
prominent member of the Order, and it is not 
out of place here to speak of him and what 
he did. 

The member referred to is Mr. Joseph 
Dowdall, who died in April last, at Columbus, 
Ohio, the city of his residence. Mr. Dowdall 
had been a Knight of Pythias about five years, 
when in February, 1874, he discovered that 
the journal of proceedings of a session of the 
Supreme Lodge, held ten months before, was 
not only not printed, but that no arrange- 
ments had yet been made for printing it. In | 
two months from that time there would be | 








| all was irreproachable. 


he had better have it done at his own ex- 
pense. 


Mr. Dowdall acted upon the sugges- 
tion at once. He did not wait to write hy 
post, but telegraphed to send the manuscript 
to Columbus forthwith and he would have it 
printed. The manuscript came, but it was 
very imperfect, and a large portion of it had 
to be prepared after the printing began. 
Nevertheless the printing was pushed for- 
ward and was completed by the next session 
of the Supreme Lodge, two months there- 
after. The printer’s bill was nearly $1,200. 
This was a large sum for Mr. Dowdall, for he 
was a poor man. But he managed to pay it 
notwithstanding. 

The Supreme Lodge, to show its sense of 
what Mr. Dowdall had done, elected him 
Supreme Keeper of Recordsand Seal. It was 
kindly meant, but simply added to his pecun- 
iary burdens, already heavy. Before he 
could get possession of the supplies of his new 
office, he had to accept a draft for $1,100, 
which he paid without flinching, What he 
did, therefore, required sacrifices, and the 
Knights of Pythias justly revere his memory. 

They have the gratification of knowing 


| that the man who thus came forward to their 
| rescue was worthy of all honor. 


In his life- 
time he held many positions of trust, and in 
Made assistant Clerk 
of the Senate of Ohio in 1852, he remained 
connected with governing bodies of that 
State until 1856. In the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington he had an important 
post during 1856 and 1857. Thereafter he 
was City Clerk of Columbus for eight or nine 
years, being at the same time Postmaster of 
that city during the administration of Presi- 
dent Buchanan. In all these positions his 
fidelity and capacity were conspicuous. And 
the demonstrations of respect at his grave 
showed how well and widely were appre- 
ciated, his manly worth, his perfect integrity 
and blameless life. 


CASI 
i 





THE ORDER OF THE 


KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 


ITS PLANS AND OBJECTS. 


THE Order of the Knights of Honor is a 
«*secret ” benevolent society, composed of a 
Supreme, Grand and Subordinate Lodges. It 
was established in June, 1873, by persons who 
felt that the various systems of relief to the 
families of deceased members, as adopted by 
other Orders was deficient in some respects, 
and who believed that an Order established 


with the purpose of paying a death benefit as | 
| assistance of those out of employment, and 


one of its main objects would meet with ap- 


proval and success. The unprecedented | 


growth of the Order has confirmed the wis- 
dom of its projectors. 

The objects of the Order are stated briefly 
by the Supreme Lodge charter, as follows : 

1. To unite fraternally all acceptable white 
men of every profession, business and occu- 
pation. 

2. To give all possible moral and material 
aid in its power to its members, and those de- 
pending on its members by holding moral, in- 
structive and scientific lectures, by encour- 
aging each other in business, and by assisting 
each other to obtain employment. 

3. To promote benevolence and charity by 
establishing a Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit 
Fund, from which, on the satisfactory evi- 
dence of the death of a member of this Cor- 
poration, who has complied with all its law- 
ful requirements, a sum not exceeding two 
thousand dollars ($2,000) shall be paid to his 
family, or as he may direct. 

4. To provide for creating a fund for the 
relief of sick and distressed members. 

5. To ameliorate the condition of humanity 
in every possible manner. 

The Supreme Lodge is the head of the Or- 
der, and is composed of its officers, standing 
committees and two representatives from 
each State Grand Lodge. Annual sessions are 
held by the Supreme Lodge on the second 
‘Tuesday in May. 

The State Grand Lodges are composed of 
Representatives from each subordinate Lodge 
in the State, and are governed by such offi- 
‘cers and committees as they may annually 
elect. Subordinate Lodges are placed under 
their control and supervision, subject to the 
rules of the Supreme Lodge and the princi- 
ples of its constitution. 

Subordinate Lodges are composed of mem- 








bers of good social and moral standing who 
are admitted upon petition, by ballot, after 
they have passed a favorable medical exam- 
ination. The petitioner must be a white male 
person, between the ages of twenty-one and 
fifty-five years. 

Subordinate Lodges provide for the social, 
moral and intellectual improvement of the 
members, for the relief of the sick, for the 


encouragement to each other in business. 

Each member pays, as quarterly dues, such 
sum as his Lodge by law may enact, which 
may not be less than three dollars per year. 
Weekly sick benefits are paid as the subordi- 
nate Lodge chooses, usually in amount of 
three dollars and upwards. 

Each subordinate Lodge pays a per capita 
tax of from 50 cents to $1.00, as directed by 
the Grand Lodges, and each Grand Lodge 
pays 25 cents per capita to the Supreme 
Lodge. From the amounts thus received, the 
mileage of delegates, salaries of officers and 
expenses of annual sessions are paid. 

The Supreme officers receiving salaries are 
the Reporter, who is paid $2,500 per year, 
and the Treasurer, who receive $1,500. The 
Grand Reporters and Grand Trustees receive 
such compensation as the Grand Lodges may 
allow. 

All officers of the Order who have charge 
of any of its funds, are required to give sufti- 
cient bonds for the faithful discharge of. their 
duties. The Supreme Treasurer, who has 
charge of the. Benefit Fund, is under bonds in 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, and 
the Supreme Reporter to the amount of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and the other 
officers in proportion down to the officers of 
subordinate Lodges. These bonds may be in- 
creased from time to time, as the numerical 
strength of the Order increases. 

Each member, upon presenting himself for 
the Third Degree, pays into the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Benefit Fund rates according to age 
—from one to four dollars. This, the amount 
paid by the applicant on joining, remains his 
assessment for life, whenever an assessment 
is rendered necessary, which is only when the 
amount in the Benefit Fund has been reduced 
to less than $2.000. 
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These assessments are collected and for- | terest of every member to have it managed 


warded to the Supreme Treasurer as often as 
they are required for the payment of death 
benef:ts to the widows or orphans, or legal 
representatives of deceased members. They 
are collected and forwarded in advance, the 
law requiring that the Supreme Treasurer 
shall always have not less than two thousand 
dollars on hand. Upon receipt of official no- 
tice of the death of any member, the Supreme 
Treasurer immediately forwards two thousand 
dollars to the Trustees of his Lodge, and all 
Lodges are given official notice of the pay- 
ment. When the funds in the Supreme 
Treasury are exhausted so that less than two 
thousand dollars remains, all Lodges are no- 
tified to forward the assessment they have on 
hand, and to collect another assessment from 
their members within thirty days, and hold 
the same in readiness for the next call from 
the Supreme Lodge. 

The expenses incidental to the collection 
and disbursement of this W. and O. B. Fund 
are paid from the general fund of Lodges, 
so that the Benefit Fund remains in tact, and 
is not diminished by any expense whatever. 

The method of conducting this Fund is 
such that all benefits are paid promptly, and 
at the same time, there is no large accumula- 
tion of funds in the hands of the Treasurer. 

It isa mistaken idea that an assessment is 
made at each death, and, at the present time 
there is but one assessment to twenty-seven 
deaths—for instance, we have now upwards 
of 50,000 members—but take 50,000 as an ex- 
ample—an assessment is called, and taking 
$1.10 as an average to each member, we re- 
ceive the amount of $55,000 which will pay 
the benefit of twenty-seven deaths, with $1,- 
000 remaining in the Treasury when another 
assessment is called, making with the $1,000 
in Treasury, sufficient to pay the benefit on 
twenty-eight deaths. 

It should also be understood that the mem- 
bers pay one assessment in advance, which is 
held in the Subordinate Lodge treasury until 
called for by Supreme Lodge, when each 
member will be notified of the fact, and he 
will pay his assessment into the treasury of 
his Lodge within thirty days from date of no- 
tice. From the above it will be seen that the 
Knights of Honor cannot, in any sense, be 
termed class insurance. 

Founded upon business principles, it is cal- 
culated to perpetuate itself, as it is to the in- 





systematically and honestly. The sympathy, 
pride and self-respect, as well as selfish inter- 
est of each member, prompts them to see 
that the benefit is adjusted at once, upon sat- 
isfactory evidence of the death of a brother, 
and all understand that this can be secured 
only by prompt payment of the individual as- 
sessments. 

None but sound men are admitted ; the 
medical examiner shall be a member of the 
Order, and must use his best judgment in 
each case. It accepts no one over fifty-five 
years of age. The government of the Order 
is thoroughly democratic, each Lodge being 
entitled to equal representation in the Grand 
and Supreme Lodges, consequently it contains 
no self-appointed board of directors, and the 
books of the Supreme, Grand and Subordinate 
Lodges are at all times open to the inspection 
of the Trustees and Finance Committees. By 
its method of assessment, benefits are paid 
within sixty days from the time official notice 
of death is received. 

Being a fraternal organization with no 
stockholders, and no one to be enriched 
thereby, there is little danger of an attempt 
to defraud the family of a Ceceased member. 

This Order is not in the field as a rival to 
kindred institutions, but as an ally to them. 
Recognizing the good work which they have 
done and are doing, it claims to meet a special 
want in the community not supplied by other 
societies. Neither is it an opponent of life in- 
surance associations, as it reiterates the argu- 
ments which reveal the necessity, in many 
cases, of some sort of insurance. The man 
who dies and leaves a family without the 
means of education or support, at the period 
in life when they most need such aid, is 
looked upon in this enlightened age as guilty 
of wilful neglect at least. There are so many 
methods by which he may provide against 
such a calamity, if he is prudent and consid- 
erate, that the public seem amply justified in 
entertaining such an opinion. 

It has grown rapidly for the past ten 
years, and now numbers over 100 thousané 
members, who are mostly men of high stand- 
ing in Odd Fellowship and other organiza- 
tions. The character and strength already 
attained by the Order insures its future pros- 
perity and success beyond any reasonable 
doubt. 

(To be continued.) 





THE ROYAL 


THE Supreme Council of the Royal Arca- 
num is incorporated under the General Laws 
of Massachusetts, by a certificate of incorpor- 
ation dated November 5th, 1877, bearing the 


official signature of Henry B. Peirce, Secre- | 


tary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Royal Arcanum isa Beneficent ‘‘Secret” 
Order. It was organized in Boston, Mass., on 
June 23d, 1877, to meet the growing demand 
for a larger death benefit than was then pro- 
vided for by cotempory associations. 


labor withall in promoting the cause for 
which it was established. 


The government of this Order is vested in | 


Supreme, Grand and Subordinate Councils. 
The Supreme Council is the head of the Order, 


with full power to make laws for the govern- | 
ment of itself, and the Grand and Snbordi- | 


nate Councils. 
The operations of the Order were restricted 
by a recent law to territory free from epi- 


demics in the United States and Canada, | 
and the following States and Counties have | 


been excluded from its benefits on this ac- 
count, to wit: The States of Texas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Flor- 


ida, South Carolina, and that portion of | 


Tennessee and Kentucky lying west of the 


Tennessee river ; also, that portion of South- | 


eastern Georgia bordering on the Atlantic, 


included in the Counties of Chatham, Bryan, | 


Liberty, McIntosh, Glynn and Camden. 


In States where no Grand Councils exist, | 
Subordinate Councils are organized by the | 
Supreme Regent or his Deputies, and they | 
work under dispensations until the meeting | 
The Charter fee, to | 


of the Supreme Council. 
be paid at the time of the institution, is $100, 


in return for which the Council receives a set | 
of supplies, sufficient, usually, to last them | 


several months. The cost to a charter mem- 


ber cannot be less than $6 for initiation, | 
| ment. 


| they stand suspended by law from all bene- 


which entitles him to a Benefit Certificate, 
$2.50 for medical examination and supervis- 
ion, one assessment for the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Benefit Fund, and dues for the cur- 
rent quarter, which are not less than fifty 
cents. A strict medical examination is to be 
made by a physician who is a member of the 


Order. 
Three thousand doWars is the highest amount 


paid on the death of a brother. This sum is 


It was | 
intended to be the competitor of none, but to | 


ARCANUM. 


paid on the death of every full rate member, 
and one thousand five hundred dollars on 
the death of every half rate member. ‘On 
the death of a brother in good standing, the 
Regent and Secretary of his Council immedi- 
| ately forward to the Supreme Secretary a 
| notice of such death. The Supreme Secretary 
| draws an order on the Supreme Treasurer in 
| favor of the person or persons named in the 
| Benefit Certificate, for the amount due on 
said death, and forwards it to the Treasurer 
of the Subordinate Council of which the de- 
ceased was a member, who pays it to the 
| person named in the Benefit Certificate. 
Whenever the condition of the Supreme 
Treasury makes it necessary to lay an assess- 
| ment to pay a death benefit, the Supreme 
Secretary, either directly or through the 
Grand Secretaries, at once notifies every 


| Council to forward immediately to the Su- 
preme Treasurer, the assessment due from 


every member upon whom the degree was 
conferred on or before the date of said death. 

When an assessment is called for, the Col- 
| lector certifies to the Treasurer the amount 
| due the Supreme Treasury on account of 
|W. & O. B. Fund, by the terms of the call 
of the Supreme Secretary. The Treasurer 
| of the Subordinate Council thereupon im- 
mediately forwards to the Supreme Treas- 
| urer the amount so certified by the Collector, 
| and at once notifies, in writing, the Secretary 


| of his Council of the amount so forwarded, 
| the date it was sent, and the method by 
which it was transmitted. The Secretary of 
the Subordinate Council thereupon immedi- 
ately notifies the Supreme Secretary of the 
amount forwarded, the date it was sent and 
| the method by which it was transmitted. 
The Collector at once notifies all members 
in good standing on the date of the death, 
and they have forty days from the date of 
the call in which to pay the next assess- 
If they do not pay it in that time 


| fits, and the fact of suspension is announced 
at the next meeting of the Council. While 
the Supreme Council is collecting one assess- 


| ment from Subordinate Councils and dis- 


bursing it to the beneficiaries, the Subordinate 
Councils are collecting the next assessment 
from their members preparatory to the next 
call, 





THE LEGION 


Dr. Darius WILSON, the founder of this 
Order had labored for many years to elabor- 
ate a system of co-operative insurance, which 
would, at a fraction of the cost, guaranty the 
same advantages as the soundest and best of 
the regular insurance companies were offer- 
ing. He introduced the insurance feature 
into other Orders. Believing that there was 
still room for improvement and expansion in 
his great idea, he thought that he could best 
utilize his experience by organizing a new 
society. 

On the 18th of December, 1878, Dr. Wilson, 
E. M. Crawford, and eight other persons met 
at No. 5, Temple Place, in Boston, Mass., for 
the purpose of organizing a Supreme Council, 
under whose authority the Order of the 
American Legion of Honor was to be estab- 
lished. After preliminary arrangements, the 
Supreme Council was organized, and with 
the following officers, began its first session. 

Darius Wiison, Supreme Commander. 

E. M. CRAWFORD, “te 

GEoRGE W. BLIsH, Orator. 

Harriet A. EaGER, Past Supreme Commander. 

Nettie F. MosHER, Supreme Secretary. 

CHARLES K. DARLING, Treasurer 

Rev. Wm. BRADLEY, Chaplain. 

W P GANNETT, Guide. 

GEORGE E. Goopwin, Warden. 

Tuomas MacKENZIE, Sentry. 

Wm. P. Gannett, WM. BRADLEY and GEo. 

W. BuisH, Supreme Trustees. 
Harriet A. EAGER, Wm. BRADLEY and GEo. 
E. Goopwin, Finance Committee. 

After considerable trouble, the Supreme 
Council received on the 11th of March, 1879, 
from the Insurance Department of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, its certificate of 
incorporation. From that date the work of 
establishing Subordinate Councils was ener- 
getically undertaken, and with such excellent 
success, that at its first annual session, on the 
5th of August, 1879, five months after the re- 
ceipt of its articles of incorporation, the Su- 
preme Secretary reported that thirty Sub- 
ordinate Councils were in active operation in 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Illinois, District of Columbia and 
Rhode Island, with an active membership of 
nearly fifteen hundred. The Legion of Honor 
is organized as follows : 

The government of the Order is first vested 
in the Supreme Council, as its name indicates, 
the supreme authority of the Order. Under 
and subject to its authority, Subordinate 
Councils are established, and when in any 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“oe 


“ 





State five or more Subordinate Councils exist 
with a membership of not less than five hun- 


OF HONOR 


dred, they may, upon securing permission 
from the Supreme Council, organize a Grand 
Council, which will have power to enact laws 
for its own government, establish Subordinate 
Councils, and enact laws for the government 
thereof ; provided such laws do not conflict 
with the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Supreme Council. These Grand Councils are 
composed of one delegate from each Council 
represented, which delegate must hold the 
rank of Past Commander in his Council. 
Each Grand Council sends one representative 
to the Supreme Council who must hold the 
rank of Grand Past Commander or Grand 
Commander. 

Subordinate Councils consist of beneficial 
and honorary members who are admitted 
upon ballot. Beneficial members must pass 
a strict medical examination by a medical 
examiner commissioned by the Supreme 
Council, and must be between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty-five. (At the last meeting 
of the Supreme Council the limit of age was 
reduced from sixty-five to fifty-five years.) 
Honorary members are those who by age or 
physical disqualifications can not be admitted 
to beneficial membership. They pay the 
same fees and annual dues, but pay no assess- 
ments, and their heirs are entitled to no ben- 
efit at their death. 

Members are assessed to pay death benefits 
in proportion to the amount of the insurance 
they desire and their age at initiation. Upon 
admission a member selects the Degree of 
benefit he wishes, from the six degrees of the 
Order, graded as follows: First pays $500; 
second, $1,000 ; third, $2,000 ; fourth, $3,000; 
fifth, $4,000 ; sixth, $5,000. Whatever degree 
he selects. to be assessed for at the date of ad- 
mission, that rate he is assessed as long as he 
remains a member of the Order. A member 
who selects to pay for a sixth degree ($5,000) 
membership at twenty-one years of age pays 
$1 at each assessment as long as he lives, and 
remains a member in good standing. 

At no time has the death rate exceeded 
the expected proportion, and as the Order 
is now so widely scattered throughout this 
country and Canada, no local epidemic is 
likely to materially effect the number of 
its assessments. While the Order is now 
firmly established in every State in the 
Union, with a membership of (in round 
numbers) forty-five thousand—divided among 
about a thousand Councils, and has paid to ° 
beneficiaries of its deceased members more 
than a million and a half of dollars, it is not 
ye: four years old. 
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ODD FELLOWSHIP. 


THE SOVEREIGN GRAND LODGE. 


Tuis body began its fifty-eighth annual 
session on the 18th day of September last at 
Baltimore, Md. Its session continued during 
the whole of the following week. Mr. Luther 
J. Glenn, the Grand Sire, presided. His re- 
port declared that the progress of the Order 
during the preceding year had been, in many 
particulars, highly gratifying, and that it is 
now stronger than ever. There had been, up 
to the time of the report, an increase of 136 
in the number of lodges, and 19,006 in the 
number of members. The total revenue had 
increased $236,030.04, and the total relief 
$135,192.16. At the time of writing, the 
official report of the proceedings has not yet 
been published, but the following figures 
from the Grand Sire’s report show the condi- 
tion of the Order at the end of 1881 : 

Grand Lodges, - - - - - - 50 

Subordinate Lodges, - - - - 47,308 

Grand Encampments, ~ ss< eg 

Subordinate Encampments, - - - 1,839 

Lodge Members, - - . - 475,948 

Encampment Members, - - - 80,643 
Total Relief for 1881, - - - $1,831,171.38 
Total Revenue for 1881, - - - 4,854,877.17 


The following officers for the next two 
years were elected, appointed and installed : 

Erte J. Leecn, of Iowa, Gr. Sire. 

Henry F. Garey, of Md., Deputy Gr. Sire. 

TueEo. A. Ross, of N. J., Gr. Secretary. 

JosHuA VANSANT, of Md., Gr. Treasurer. 

J. W. VENABLE, of Ky., Gr. Chaplain. 

J.W. McQuippy, of Ind., Gr. Marshal. 

JosHua Davis, of Maine, Gr. Guardian. 

H. C. FunRMANN, of Minn., Gr. Messenger. 

Providence, R. I., was appointed as the 
place of meeting in 1883. 

The name of Mr. Leech. of whom a portrait 
is given elsewhere, recalls the place of his 
birth, which was the County of Erie, in the 
State of New York. In 1828, when he was 
about two years old, his parents changed 





their abode to Ohio, where he grew up. In 
1850, four years after Iowa was admitted into 
the Union, he removed to Lee County, in 
that State, and in Lee County—of which 
Keokuk is one of the county seats—he has 
resided ever since. 

He was bred to the law, but the practice of 
his profession has been much interrupted by 
various public employments. For about four- 
teen years he was Clerk of the State Courts 
of Lee County, and he is now Deputy Clerk 
of the United States District and Circuit 
Courts for the Southern District of Iowa, 
having full charge of the office at Keokuk, 
the city of his residence. 

His elevation to the post of Grand Sire is 
in the course of regular promotion, and a fit- 
ting recognition of the services he has ren- 
dered to the Order. His connection with it 
dates from October, 1854, when he was initi- 
ated at Keokuk, in Prickechetuck Lodge, No. 
43. In this lodge he passed successively, the 
chairs of Secretary, V. G. and N. G., and at 
the close of his term as N G. was elected 
Representative to the Grand Lodge of Iowa, 
taking his seat in that body at the October 
session in 1857. In the Grand Lodge he was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on the 
State of the Order, a position he held for 
years thereafter. Re-elected Representative 
to the Iowa Grand Lodge, he became Deputy 
Grand Master in 1859, and Grand Master in 
1860. In 1861 he was elected Representa- 
tive to the Sovereign Grand Lodge, and as 
such Representative he continued until the 
session of 1880, at Toronto, when he was 
chosen Deputy Grand Sire by a large vote 
over two of the most distinguished members 
of the Sovereign Grand Lodge. At the 
Toronto session Mr. Leech was the oldest 
Representative in consecutive service on the 
floor. At Baltimore, in September last, he 
was unanimously elected Grand Sire. 

He has attended every session of the Grand 
Lodge of his own State since he entered that 
body, in 1857. In the Sovereign Grand Lodge 
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he has been chairman of several of the most 
important Committees, and was one of the 
Committee of Thirteen on the Revision of the 
Work. Inmall the positions he has occupied 
he has been a faithful laborer, and his influ- 
ence has been largely felt in shaping the 
legislation of the Order for the last twenty- 
five years. In Iowa he is held in high esti- 
mation, both by those out of and in the 
Order. Upon his return home from the last 
session of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, the 
Odd Fellows of Keokuk gave him a handsome 
reception, and presented him with a costly 
gold jewel, the emblem of his high office. 
He accepted the post of Grand Sire with hesi- 
tation, because he feared that his health 
might interfere somewhat with the full dis- 
charge of his duties. His past labors are a 
guarantee that he will not be sparing of him- 
self, and no one can doubt that his adminis- 
tration will be marked by the same devotion 
to the best interest of the Order, which has 
characterized his career during the last quar- 
ter of a century. 


Matne.—The Grand Lodge met at Auburn 
on August 8. The Special Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Grand Lodge, and Constitution of subor- 
dinate lodges made a report, which was laid 
on the table until the next annual session. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : 


Srias W. Cook, Gr. Master, 

J. Henry Crockett, Deputy Gr. Master. 
Tuomas Tyrie, Gr. Warden. 

Josuva Davis, Gr. Secretary. 

DANIEL W. Nasu, Gr. Treasurer. 

Byron KIMBALL, Gr. Representative. 


The Grand Secretary submitted his report, 
in which the following appears : 


Number of lodges at date of lastreport, - 80 
“since instituted, 8 


- 88 

- 10,860 

1,073 

Number of members at present, - - 11,933 
Total rec’pts for year ending Dec. 31,81, $85,112 13 
Total paid for relief during same oP. - 34,571 00 
Investedfunds, - - 276,745 94 


REBEKAH DEGREE LODGES 


Number of lodges Dec. 31, 1881, $64) yt ae 
Number of members, ‘‘ - - 2,109 


The Grand Encampment met at Auburn on 


Number of lodges at present, - - 
Members at date of last ene - 
Increase, - - . ” 





August 9. The report of the Grand Scribe 
showed at the end of the year ending June 
30, 1882 : 


The number of Encampments, - - 35 
re “ “members, - - - 3,372 


Being an increase during that year of three 
Encampments and two hundred and nine 
members. 

The following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected : 


Isaac F. Cuark, Gr. Patriarch. 

EpeGar J. Riker, Gr. High Priest. 
WINFIELD §8. Hasty, Gr. Senior Warden. 
NATHANIEL G. CuMMINGS, Gr. Scribe. 
CHARLES B. Nasu, Gr. Treasurer. 
Epwin A. Gray, Gr. Junior Warden. 
GEoRGE L. REED, Gr. Representative. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The semi-annual session 
of the Grand Lodge was held at Boston on 
August 3. By the report of Grand Secretary 
Charles D. Cole it appears that at the close of 
the term ending June 30, 1882, there were in 
the State, 


Lodges, - - - - - - 7 159 
Members, - - - - - - 26,978 


Being an increase of 1,419 in membership 
during the year. 


Total am’t of receipts during the term, $143,812 15 
‘“« paid forrelief, - - - 39,95602 


The present officers of the Grand Lodge are: 


FRANCIS JEWETT, Lowell, Gr. Master. 

SAMUEL COCHRAN, Hyde Park, Dep. Gr. Master. 
Henry K. BRALEY, Fall River, Gr. Warden. 
CHARLES D. COLE, Boston, Gr. Secretary. 
Jutius L. CLARKE, West Newton, Gr. Treasurer. 
JaMEs T. JOSLIN, Hudson, ) 
H. W. CuarK, Charlestown, } 
JOsEPH M. WricGuat, Lowell, Gr. Marshal. 

A. F. Prerce, Lowell, Gr. Conductor. 

ALBERT E. CHACcgE, Fall River, Gr. Guardian. 
WILLIAM PARKMAN, Boston, Gr. Chaplain. 
GEORGE W. HayDEN, Boston, Gr. Herald. 

E. Dana Bancrort, Ayer, Gr. Instructor. 
JAMES M. PRICE, East Cambridge, Ass’t Gr Ins’r 


Gr. Rep’sent’vs. 


RHODE IsLAND.—Of the semi-annual session 
of the Grand Lodge, held at Providence on 
August 1, no report has reached us. At the 
session held in February it appears that on 
December 31, 1881, there were in the State . 


a 43 
Members, - - ee 4,756 


Being a gain during the year of forty-two. 
Receipts of subordinate lodges for 1881, $56,215 09 


Amount of invested funds, - - - 
Amount paid for relief, . - - 


167,794 42 
20,518 64 
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The following are the present Grand officers: | 


Tuomas M. Ho.LpEn, River Point, Gr. Master. 
Wa. H. Gurney, Pawtucket, Dep’y Gr. Master. 
Wma. R. DuTEMPLE, Providence, Gr. Wardeu. 
ALLEN JENCKES, Providence, Gr. Secretary. 
STEPHEN O. RANDALL, Providence, Gr. Treas. 
L.C. ToURTELLOT, Woonsocket, } ,, ” 
GILBERT F.Ropstns,Providence, ; & Rep'tives. 
GEORGE D. LANSING, Providence, Gr. Chaplain. 
Jos. R. BurGEss, 2d, Providence, Gr. Marshal. 
James K. Trask, Providence, Gr. Conductor. 
Henry M. Hammonp, Anthony, Gr. Guardian. 
Joun C. QUINN, Providence, Gr. Herald. 

The annual session of the Grand Encamp- 
ment was held at Providence on March 1. 
The present officers are : 

EpwIn A. BEZELY, Providence, Gr. Patriarch. 

Tuos. I. Hupson, Providence, Gr. High Priest. 

Wm. L. TILLEY, Newport, Gr. Senior Warden. 

ALLEN JENCKES, Providence, Gr. Scribe. 

STEPHEN O. RANDALL, Providence, Gr. Treas. 

JAMES G. PEcK, Providence, Gr. Junior Warden 

WriuiaM 8. Jonnson, Providence, ) 

Linpsay ANDERSON, ae ¢ Gr. Reps. 

WILLIAM G. BLIVEN, Watchemoket, Gr. Herald 

WiiuraM R. Smita, Providence, Gr. Sentinel. 


CONNECTICUT.—The Grand Encampment 
convened in New Haven on October 17. 
Grand Secretary Frederick Botsford—a_ post 
he has filled for more than thirteen years 
past—writes that the Order has never been in 
better condition in the State during his in- 
cumbency, and at the present time is rapidly 
gaining in members and financial standing. 
Nearly all the Lodges in the large places are 
adopting the new floor work, started by De 
Soto Lodge, of Springfield, Mass. 

Present number of Encampments - ~- 20 

Membership January 1, 1882 - - 13851 

Receipts during 1881 - $6,938 25 

Amt, paid for relief, in 1881 - - 2,669 50 

Funds of the Encampment Order 16,730 71 


The present Grand officers are : 
OLIVER WoopHovssE, Hartford, Gr Patriarch. 
Hiram FRAncIs, Meriden, Gr. High Priest. 
ELLERY Camp, New Haven, Gr. Sen. Warden. 
FRED. Botsrorp, New Haven, Gr. Scribe. 
Jas. E. BIDWELL, Middletown, Gr. Treasurer. 
R. E. Pappock, Bridgeport, Gr. Jun. Warden 
JAMES CRaIG, Middletown, ) Rep’s to Sov’n 
Tuos. R. TayLor, Waterbury,) Gr. Lodge. 
The next annual session will be held in 
Meriden, on the third Tuesday in October, 
1883, commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. 


New Yorx.—The annual session of the 
Grand Lodge was begun at Buffalo on Aug. 
22. The Grand Master reported that the 
Order is advancing steadily and permanently 


On Dec. 31, 1881, there were : 
479 
39,208 


in the State. 


Oe a 
, Se we ee 


Showing an increase, during i881, of twelve 
lodges and 775 members. 


Total revenues during 188 $339,449 81 
Total relief ” in - 167,860 85 


The Grand officers for 1882-3 are: 


CHARLES SCHLARB, N. Y. city, Gr. Master. 
J. R. TRESIDDER, N. Y. city, Dep’y Gr. Master. 
A. O. BUNNELL, Dansville, Liv. Co. Gr. Ward’n 
GxrorGr Haskins, N. Y. city, Gr. Secretary. 
CHARLES KIEHL, Brooklyn, Gr. Treasurer. 
W. ERNEST ALLEN, Dey’s Landing, Gr. Chap. 
Wm. J. Dyer, N. Y. city, Gr. Marshal. 
GrorGE W. CHAPMAN, Clockville, Gr. Cond’r. 
JOHN ESCHENBACHER, Brooklyn, Gr. Guardian. 
JAMES BEANEY, N. Y. city, Gr. Herald. 
JOHN W. STEBBINS, Rochester, Sr. Gr. Rep. 
GEORGE W. Ditks, N. Y. city, Junior Gr. Rep. 
The Grand Encampment began its annual 
session at Poughkeepsie, Feb. 28. The reports 
show that there were on Dec. 31, 1881: 
Encampments - - - - - - 88 
Members - - - - 4,883 
Total annual receipts - $24,122 63 
Total annual relief - - - 8,554 46 
The Grand Encampment officers for 1882-3: 


JOHN BIDELMAN, Albany, Gr. Patriarch, 

Joun G. DEUBERT, New York, Gr. High Priest. 
MiLEs Upton, Spencerport, Gr. Sen. Warden. 
Jas. TERWILLIGER, N. Y. city, Gr. Scribe. 
GEORGE Smith, N. Y. city, Gr. Treasurer. 

E. H. Van Doorn, N. Y. city, Gr. Jr. Ward’n 
E. C. Pratt, Whitehall, Gr. Marshal. 

Wma. OLIvVEY, Elmira, Gr. Sentinel. 

THEO. W..Hrsson, N. Y. city, Gr. Out. Sent. 
Wm. Lacy, Albany, Sr. Gr. Representative. 
Joun H. WuitE, Albion, Gr. Representative. 


ILLINoIs.—The annual session of the Grand 
Lodge was held at Chicago in November last. 
Its journal had not reached us at the time of 
writing, but we understand there has been a 
gain in membership and revenues since June 
30, 1881, when the figures were : 

Number of contributing members - 20,711 

Revenues of subordinate lodges $275,162 23 

Total relief during the year - - 66,737 49 

The Grand Encampment held its thirty- 
third annual session at Chicago on November 
21, and having a Grand Scribe and Treasurer, 
of rare executive ability, its journal—well 
printed and bearing no marks of haste—was 
ready for distribution on Nov. 27. The con- 
dition of this branch of the Order is: 

Number of working Encampments - - 

Total contributing membership - - 5,479 

Being an increase during the year of - 298 

Total receipts - - - . $18,116 10 


177 
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The following will be the officers of the 
Grand Encampment until Nov. 1883 : 


G. W. Axtns, Nashville, Gr. Patriarch. 

B. GurRTISEN, Sterling, Gr. High Priest. 

J. C. Smita, Chicago, Gr. Scribe and Treas. 
A. Kemp, Bloomington, Gr. Sen. Warden. 

S. Rosenstravs, Princeton, Gr. Jr. Warden. 
W. H. Crocker, Evanston, : ‘ 

W.E. Carui, aapaiaae t Gr. Rep's. 

C. C. CraB, Chicago, Gr. Sentinel. 

JOHN ERFERT, Freeport, Gr. Outside Sentinel. 
O. F. Stessrns, Springfield, Gr. Marshal. 


NEw JERSEY.—The annual session of the 
Grand Lodge began on Nov. 15. The condi- 
tion of the Order is very satisfactory. There 
are now in the State : 

Lodges 

Membership Jan. 1, 1882 

Being a gain during 1881 of 

Total revenues for 1881 


“ “ 


187 


rs: 
Sam’L N. RockHi.y, Bordentown, Gr. Master. 
AvuGuUST GRASSMANN, Hoboken, Dep. Gr. Mast. 
Wm. T. BREWER, Camden, Gr. Warden. 
LEwIs PaRKER, Jr.,Trenton, Gr. Secretary. 
Jos. L. Lams, Juliustown, Gr. Treasurer. 
Gro. W. HamMeELL, Jr., Trenton, Gr. Marshal. 
Stran.ey C. MuscHamp, Gr. Conductor. 
—— KinGs.Ley, Gr. Guardian. 
Amos HowEL.L, Trenton, Gr. Herald. 
Wo. H. Iszarp, Camden, Gr. Representative. 
James S. Kicsr, Trenton, Gr. Representative. 


The Grand Encampment began its annual 


session on Nov. 14. Its condition on Jan. 1, 
1882, was as follows: 

Encampments 

MI III. gc eccdocecsccsccsce 

Total relief for the year 

The Grand officers are: 


W.B. E. MILuer, Hightstown. Gr. Patriarch. 
J. Barton Smita, Newark, Gr. High Priest. 
H. QUACKENBUSH, Hackensack, Gr. Sr. W’d’n 
GARRET Srmmonson, Gr. Junior Warden. 

LEwIs PaRKER, Jr., Trenton, Gr. Scribe. 

Wm. H. Courter, Jamesburg, Gr. Treasurer. 
LEwis PARKER, Jr., Trenton, Gr. Rep. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—At the annual session of 
the Grand Lodge held at Harrisburg, May 
16-18, the reports of the officers showed what 
a powerful position the Order holds in this 
State, as will be seen by the following figures: 

Number of working lodges 894 

Number of members 77,834 

Total am’t of receipts of the lodges $710,231 33 

Total amount paid for relief.... $357,680 48 

Total assets rep’t’d by the lodges $2,454,067 87 





The officers of the Grand Lodge are : 


Francis M. Rea, Philadelphia, Gr. Master. 
Cuas. N. Hickox, Bedford, Dep. Gr. Master. 
Gro. Hawkes, Philadelphia, Gr. Warden. 
Jas. B. NICHOLSON, Philadelphia, Gr. Sec’y. 
M. Ricuarps MUCKLE, Phila., Gr. Treasurer. 
Isaac A. SHEPPARD, Phila., Gr. Rep. 
Sam’L F. GwinneEr, Taylorsville, Gr. Rep. 
Rev. J. J. McILtyer, Sharpsburg, Gr. Chap. 
J.P. NicHouson, Phila., Gr. Marshal. 
R. K. DuFFreLp, Germantown, ‘Gr. Conductor 
Cuas. J. RicHarpson, Phila., Gr. Guardian. 
LEONARD F. BatLey, Phila., Gr. Herald. 
AvuG. Prarr, Phila., Assistant Gr. Secretary. 
The Grand Encampment held its annual 
session at Harrisburg, May 15. It has under 
its jurisdiction : 
Encampments 198 
IE gna <ecnisciisamasnsegin ' 10,341 
Annual receipts of Encampments. $76,252 29 
Total paid for relief $48,304 97 
Total assets of Encampments $265,613 88 


The officers of the Grand Encampment are: 
J. W.Sroxss, Philadelphia, Gr. Patriarch. 
J.E. Mc Casg, W. Bridgewater,Gr. High Pr. 
H. W. Barey, Phila., Gr. Sr. Warden. 

J.B. NicHoison, Phila., Gr. Scribe. 

J.S. Hetss, Phila., Gr. Treasurer. 

A. FACKENTHALL, Doylestown, Gr. Jr. Ward’n 
ALFRED SLAcK, Allegheny, Gr. Represent’tive. 
M. R. Muck iz, Phila., Gr. Representative. 
Amos H. Hatt, Phila., Gr. Marshal. 

J. W. Haney, Allegheny, Gr Inside Sentinel. 
Gero. C. Hoster, Phila., Gr. Outside Sentinel. 


DELAWARE.—The Grand Lodge held its 
annual session at Wilmington on Oct. 11. 
The health record during the year then end- 
ing was very unfavorable. There had been 
an increase in sickness of twenty-five per 
cent. over the preceding year, while the 
deaths were double the number in any pre- 
vious year. Nevertheless there had been a 
gain in membership of forty-seven. 

Present number of lodges 82 

Total receipts for the year 

Total amount paid for relief $26,673 92 


The officers of the Grand Lodge are: 


JosEPH H. CHANDLER, Centreville, Gr. Master. 
B. V. WeLpon, Smyrna, Deputy Gr. Master. 
L H. Quay, Wilmington, Gr. Warden. 

Isaac W. Hatxiam, Wilmington, Gr. Sec’y. 
R. H. Ewpanks, Wilmington, Gr. Treasurer. 
Ricn’p Burton, Jr., Wilmington, Gr. Marshal. 
S. M. Sumpter, Milford, Gr. Representative. 
Joun J. GALLAGHER, Wilmington, Gr. Rep. 
Davip Downs, Wilmington, Janitor. 

James Eeuinton, Wilmington, Gr. Guardian. 
Tuos. A. MuLLEN, Newark, Gr. Herald. 

Gero. C. Morton, Hockessin, Gr. Conductor. 
Rev. Rost. GRAHAM, Centreville, Gr. Chaplain. 
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MississipPiI.—The forty-fourth annual ses- 
sion of the Grand Lodge convened at Holly 
Springs on May 2,3 and 4. It appeared that 
the Order was not as flourishing in this State 
as might be desired. Out of 109 lodges that 
have been chartered seventy-eight are either 
extinct or dormant. The present Grand 
officers are: 


J. L. Power, Jackson, Gr. Master. 

G. W. TRIMBLE, Grenada, Dep. Gr. Master. 

I, D. BLUMENTHAL, Holly Springs, Gr. Warden. 
D. N. Barrows, Jackson, Gr. Treasurer. 

J.T. McCown, Vicksburg, Gr. Secretary. 

J. H. McKensse, Summit, ) G ? 

T. J. Hanes, Vicksburg, { © Rep’s. 

J. T. ZEALEY, Jackson, Gr. Chaplain. 

J. L. BANKHEAD, Water Valley, Gr. Marshal. 
SAMUEL FRENCH, Vicksburg, Gr. Guardian. 
Taos. A. Stinson, Columbus, Gr. Conductor. 
D. M. WALKER, Magnolia. Gr. Herald. 


LovisIaANAa.—Grand Secretary James Fur- 
neaux writes that the Order does not seem so 
prosperous in this State as in times past, but 
he believes that a reaction is going on, and 
that it will shortly show marked progress: 
The annual session of the Grand Lodge was 
held in New Orleans on January 24. It ap- 
pears by the report that at the end of the 
year 1881 there were in the State twenty-six 
lodges, with 1.066 active members. The pres- 
ent officers of the Grand Lodge are : 

Cas. BRILL, New Orleans, Gr. Master. 

C. W. CHAMBERS, Baton Rouge, Dep. Gr. Mast. 

Gro. Mutu, New Orleans. G. Warden. 

J. FURNEAUX, New Orleans, Gr. Secretary. 

JuLEs A. FLorat, New Orleans, Gr. Treasurer. 

A. G. Ricks, New Orleans, / Gr. Rep’ 

L. GraHam, New Orleans, ) si ina 

J. W. Apams, New Orleans, Gr. Chaplain. 

F. D. CarEeTIEN, New Orleans, Gr. Marshal. 

A. A. OZENNE, Morgan City, Gr. Conductor. 

TuHos. PHitiips, Shreveport, Gr. Guardian. 

G. F. Matues, New Orleans, Gr. Herald. 


TExaS.—The Grand Lodge convened in 
annual session at the city of San Antonio on 
February 6. The Order appears to be in a 


vigorous condition in this State. The follow- 
ing were the figures on Dec. 31, 1881: 
Number of working lodges 


Number of members 
Total receipts for the vear 


Net assets belonging to gen. fund. 

Belonging to wid. andorph’n fund 20,986 29 

The officers of the Grand Lodge elect for 
1883 are : 


A. M. DecnmMan, Waxahachie, Gr. Master. 
S. H. Russe.u, Marshall, Dep. Gr. Master. 





D. S. Luemman, San Antonio, Gr. Warden. 
T. L. Wren, Austin, Gr. Secretary. 

T. M. Josep, Galveston, Gr. Treasurer. 
Tuomas H. SPoonER, Gonzales, Gr. Orator. 
C. H. DEFFENBAUGH, Austin, Gr. Messenger. 
M. D. HERRING, ; 

I. C. STAFFORD; t Gen. Rep’s. 


The Grand Encampment convened in an- 
nual session at San Antonio on Feb. 9. The 
reports showed that on Dec. 31, 1881, there 
were in the State: 

Encampments ; 62 

PI oa isin cc ccesgsesnaricacésen 1,127 

Being an increase of 32 

Net assets on same date $12,800 22 


The following officers were elected for 1883: 
J. J. See, Waco, Gr. Patriarch. 
J. S. Ramsay, San Antonio, Gr. High Priest. 
W. J. W. Kerr, Corsicana, Gr. Senior Warden. 
L. F. DELESDERNIER, Houston, Gr. Scribe. 
Tuos. M. JosepH, Galveston, Gr. Treasurer 
S. B. StronG, Houston, Gr. Junior Warden. 
FRED. CARLETON, Austin, Gr. Rep. for 2 years. 


Ount1o.—The Grand Lodge held its fiftieth 
annual session at Lancaster May 9-13, and 
subsequently held an adjourned session at 
Cincinnati, Sept. 19-21. At the latter little 
was done save the conferring of a number of 
degrees. The annual report shows that the 
Order is in a high state of prosperity in Ohio. 
On Jan. 1, 1882, the following was its con- 
dition : 

Number of lodges 

Number of members 

Being an increase in one year of. 

Cash receipts of lodges in 1881.. 

Total expenditures 


647 
46,133 
1,561 
$356,027 36 


The next regular session will be held in the 
city of Tiffin on the third Tuesday of May, 1883. 

The officers of the Grand Lodge until May, 
18838, are : 


Jacos F. BuRKET, Findlay Gr. Master. 

W. R. Hart, Mt. Vernon, Dep. Gr. Master. 
Jupau H. Hart, Piqua, Gr. Warden. 

W. Cupsey, Cincinnati, Gr. Secretary. 

Gero. D. WINCHELL, Cincinnati, Gr. Treasurer. 
H. C. HepeGes, Mansfield, ) ; 
W. S. CappELLeR, Mt. Healthy, { Gr. Rep’s. 
Rev. A. B. Brick, Amanda, Gr. Chaplain. 

A. 8. Pigman, New Richmond, Gr. Marshal. 
Joun W. THompson, Cincinnati, Gr. Guardian. 
F. F. Metrcaur, McConnelsville, Gr. Conductor. 
J. W. Youne, Cambridge, Gr. Herald. 
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KeEntTucKy.—Grand Secretary Wm. White 
writes that the members of the Order in 
Louisville are actively engaged in rehearsing 
and preparing for the conferring of degrees 
after the manner of the De Soto Lodge. The 
journals of the late sessions of the Grand 
Lodge and Grand Encampment have not 
been received. 


INnDIANA.—The report of the Grand Secre- 
tary thus states the condition of the Order on 
June 30, 1882 : 


Number of effective lodges 
Number of active members 


an increase of 672 since last report, being 

the largest net gain in membership in any 

given term, with one exception, since 1876 : 
The present officers of the Grand Lodge are: 


Receipts of lodges for term end- 
ing June 30, 1882 

Expenses, including relief 97,516 33 

Resources of lodges $1,354,960 29 


The latest reports to the Grand Lodge are : 


N. P. Ricumonp, Kokomo, Gr. Master. 

S. P. OyLeR, Franklin, Dep. Gr. Master. 

H. McCoy, Indianapolis, Gr. Warden. 

B. F. Foster, Indianapolis, Gr. Secretary. 
Tuo. P. HAUGHEY, Indianapolis, Gr. Treasurer. 
D. W. LaFoLLetTTe, New Albany, ; Gr. Rep’ 
Witt Cumpack, Greensburg. f OF. Sepe. 
W. Y. Monroe, North Madison, Gr. Chaplain, 
H. H. Lerever, Union City, Gr. Marshal. 

W. H. Tazort, Coatsville, Gr. Conductor. 

A. B. Ricnarps, Waterloo, Gr. Herald. 
Isaac Haupt, Covington, Gr Guardian. 


$133,741 73 


Missourt.—The Grand Lodge held its forty- 
fourth annual session at St. Louis, on the 16th 
of May. The condition of the Order in the 
State is satisfactory: 

Number of lodges on May 1 


Number of members 
Being an increase during the year 


994 
$104,135 65 
46,518 45 
436,174 92 


The Grand Officers are: 


T. B. Gannaway, Paris, Gr. Master. 

C. D. Lucas, Kansas City, Dep. Gr. Master. 
Henry CADLE, Princeton, Gr. Warden. 

E. M. SLoan, St. Louis, Gr. Secretary. 

W. H. Tuompson, St. Louis, Gr. Treasurer. 
Jas. A. Price, Weston, Gr. Representative. 
W. H. Woopwarp, St. Louis, Gr. Rep. 
Rev. H. J. La Tour, Rockport, Gr. Chaplain. 
J. T. Jonnston, Clarkton, Gr. Marshal. 

A. A. WHEELER, Miami, Gr. Conductor. 
W. J. MisseMer, St. Joseph, Gr. Guardian. 
Cuas. MuLForD, St. Louis, Gr. Herald. 





By the official report of Grand Scribe, 
C. C. Archer, it appears that on Nov. 15, 1882, 
the Encampments had a membership of 2,034, 
being an increase during the year of 95. 
There had also been during the year an in- 
crease in their revenues. 


ARKANSAS.—The thirty-second annual ses- 
sion of the Grand Lodge was held at Little 
Rock on the 10th, 11th and 12th of October 
last. The reports showed that on the 1st of 
July, 1882, there were in the State: 


56 


Revenues of subordinate lodges.... $11,828 91 

Total paid for relief during year... 2,802 81 
The present officers are: 

W. A. Jett, Washington, Gr. Master. 

H. W. Fick, Harrison, Dep. Gr. Master. 

J. A. Gipson, DeWitt, Gr. Warden. 

ALBERT COHEN, Little Rock, Gr. Secretary. 

H. EHRENBERG, Little Rock, Gr. Treasurer. 

S. W. Matiory, Camden, )} , 

G. W. Hurry, Newport, { : Rep’s. 

BENJAMIN THOMAS, Little Rock, Gr. Chaplain. 

Louis C. LiIncoLn, Conway, Gr. Marshal. 

H. 8. COLEMAN, Batesville, Gr. Conductor. 

W. H. Mu.uins, Monticello, Gr. Guardian. 

R. West, Newport, Gr. Herald. 


MICHIGAN.—The Grand Lodge held its 
annual session in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, in the State Capitol, at Lan- 
sing, on Feb. 21, 22, 23 and 24. Most encour- 
aging was shown to be the condition of the 
Order in the State. On Dec. 31, 1881, there 
were: 


Showing a gain for the year of.... 
Total receipts for the year 
Total relief 


The present officers are : 


Gro. W. WESTERMAN, Adrian, Gr. Master. 
HARRISON SOULE, Jackson, Dep. Gr. Master. 
LAWRENCE N. BuRKE, Kalamazoo, Gr. Warden. 
Epwin H. Wuirney, Lansing, Gr. Secretary. 
B. D. PritcHarp, Allegan, Gr. Treasurer. 

E. G. D. HoLpEN, Grand Rapids, Gr. Rep. 
SAMUEL ADams, Detroit, Gr. Representative. 
BeEnJ. F. Rounps, Benton Harbor, Gr. Marshal. 
Gero. B. Stockine, Lansing, Gr. Chaplain. 

O. A. Jangs, Hillsdale, Gr. Conductor. 

Louis Kanitz, Muskegon, Gr. Guardian. 

JouN NortHwoop, New Lothrop, Gr. Herald. 


The next meeting of the Grand Lodge will 
be at the City of Flint, on the third Tuesday 
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of February, 1883. There was an annual 
session of the Grand Encampment at Lans- 
ing on February 8 and 9. On Dec. 31, 1881, 
there were: 


Encampments 
Showing a net gain for the year of.. .. 


The present officers are: 


W. R. McCatx, Union City, Gr. Patriarch. 
ALFRED MILnzgs, Coldwater, Gr. High Priest. 
E. G. D. Hotpen, Grand Rapids, Gr. 8. Warden. 
E. H. Wurtney, Lansing, Gr. Scribe. 

H. Souk, Jackson, Gr. Treasurer. 

L. Z. MunceEr, St. Johns, Gr. Junior Warden. 
ALBERT M. Harris, Detroit, | Rep’s to S. Gr. 
JosEPH W. ELy, Allegan, ) Lodge. 
GEORGE GREENFIELD, Marshall, Gr. Marshal. 
Joun B, ALwarp, Camden, Gr. I. Sentinel. 

E. E. Stone, Big Rapids, Gr. O. Sentinel. 


The next session of the Grand Encamp- 
ment, will be at Kalamazoo, on the second 
Wednesday in February, 1883. 


WIsconsiINn.—The thirty-sixth annual session 
of the Grand Lodge, was held at La Crosse, 
June 6th to 9th. The returns made manifiest 
that the Order in this State grows uninter- 
mittingly in numbers and wealth. From the 


reports it appears that there were on Dec. 31, 
1881: 


Being a net gain during a year of.. 
Total revenues of subordinates... $104,393 17 
Total relief 


The following officers were elected, ap- 
pointed, and installed: 


L. W. BrigHam, Monroe, Gr. Master. 

Van S. Bennett, Rockton, Dep. Gr. Master. 
Joun W. Hupson, Madison, Gr. Warden. 

L. B. Hiitus, Madison, Gr. Secretary. 

Davip ADLER, Milwaukee, tr. Treasurer. 
M. G. Topp, Columbus, Gr. Chaplain. 

Jno. G. CLARK, Lancaster, Gr. Rep’ 
THos. H. Brown, Milwaukee, ' - 
HENRY FAvVILLE, Milwaukee, Gr. Marshal. 
H. E. Huxiey, Newark, Gr. Conductor. 
J. RINGLE, Wausau, Gr. Guardian. 

Nick Port, Milwaukee, Gr. Herald. 


The Grand Encampment met at Janesville, 
Feb. 7thand 8th. On Dec. 31, 1881, there were: 





The officers of the Grand Encampment are: 


Otto LAVERRENZ, Milwaukee, Gr. Patriarch. 
W. C. 8. Barron, Richland Centre, Gr. H. Pr. 
Cas. KENDALL, Beloit, Gr. Senior Warden. 
L. B. Hits, Madison, Gr. Scribe. 

Davin ADLER, Milwaukee, Gr. Treasurer. 

Jos. SCHROEDER, Racine, Gr. Junior Warden. 
J. W. OSTRANDER, Jefferson, ) . 

T. B. Exxiorr, Milwaukee, { ©: Rep’s. 
JOHN BENTLY, Milwaukee, Gr. Marshal. 

S. B. Kenyon, Janesville, Gr. Sentinel. 

Nick Port, Milwaukee, Gr. Outside Sentinel. 


Iowa.—The Grand Lodge met at Cedar 
Rapids on October 18. The Order shows 
vigorous life. On June 30, 1882, there were: 


Members in good standing 


being a gain in six months of eleven lodges 
and 1,063 members. 


Receipts for six months, ending 
June 30, 188: 

A gain during six months of 

Value of real estate owned by the 
lodges, and money at interest... 


The present Grand officers are: 


WILLIAM McCoy, Gr. Master. 

J. T. ABBotT, Dep. Gr. Master. 
JaMES K. Powers, Gr. Warden. 
WILLIAM GARRETT, Gr. Secretary. 
ANDREW J. Morrison, Gr. Treasurer, 
J. NoRwoop CiarRK, Gr. Chaplain. 
J. F. Nicovutin, Gr. Marshal. 

W. B. Tempe, Gr. Conductor. 

J. W. Roper, Gr. Messenger. 

E. B. Garpiner, Gr. Guardian. 
Louis BIEDERMAN, Gr. Herald. 


355,362 40 


The next session of the Grand Lodge will be 
at Ottumwa, Oct. 17, 1883. 


The Grand Encampment held its annual 
session at Cedar Rapids, Oct. 17. On Dec. 
81, 1881, there were : 


Encampments 


being a loss of eight Encampments, but a gain 
of seventy-three members. The officers for 
1883 are : 


J. H. Puank, Bloomfield, Gr. Patriarch. 

T. P. TREyYNor, Council Bluffs, Gr. High Pr. 
D. E. Mitwarp, Keokuk, Gr. Senior Warden. 
WiLiaM GARRETT, Burlington, Gr. Scribe. 
Tuomas D. Evans, Fairfield, Gr. Treasurer. 
Wm. Musson, Des Moines, Gr. Junior Warden. 
J. H. DUFFIELD, Keosauqua, Gr. Marshal. 

H. T. Jones, Atlantic, Gr. Inside Sentinel, 

J. H. Borys, Clear Lake, Gr. Outside Sentinel. 
HERMAN Bock, Davenport 
Jas. K. Powrrs, Atlantic, t Gr. Rep’s. 
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MINNESOTA.—In regard to the Grand Lodge 
we have no information, The Grand Encamp- 
ment held its twelfth annual session at Hast- 
ings, on June 6. 

Number of Encampments 

Total membership Jan. 1, 1882 
The present Grand officers are : 

RoMAINE SHERE, St. Paul, Gr. Patriarch. 

D. C. Estes, Lake City, Gr. High Priest. 

C. M. Spracvue, Sauk Centre, Gr. Sr. Warden. 

J. F. Wriu1ams, St. Paul, Gr. Scribe and Treas. 

H. C. Jackson, Lake City. Gr. Jun. Warden. 

W. W. Hart ey, Brainerd, Gr. Inside Sentinel. 

R. C. Putturps, Northfield, Gr. Outside Sent. 

D. B. CaDWELL, Hastings, Gr. Marshal. 


Kansas.—The annual session of the Grand 
Lodge began at Topeka, on Oct. 10. The 
Grand Master reported both a healthy in- 
crease in numerical strength and increased 
zeal and interest in the Order. On June 30, 
1882, there were : 


Being an increase of members fora yr.. 936 
Total receipts for fiscal year $76,101 11 


The Grand officers are : 
E. 8. Bertram, Council Grove, Gr. Master. 
J. D. Barr, Hiawatha, Deputy Gr. Master. 
D. B. Lone, Ellsworth, Gr. Warden. 
8S. F. Burpett, Leavenworth, Gr. Secretary. 
Lewis Mayo, Leavenworth, Gr. Treasurer. 
JOHN PipHER, Manhattan, Gr. Chaplain. 
C. W. Otngy, La Cygne, Gr. Marshal. 
J. 8. Cary, White Cloud, Gr. Conductor. 
Rosert Jerr, Emporia, Gr. Guardian. 
T. M. Cutver, Beloit, Gr. Herald. 
J. I. Norton, Salina, Gr. Messenger. 


CoLoRADO.—No report of the annual ses- 
sion of the Grand Lodge of Colorado, held 
this year, has been received. But it is under- 
stood that the Order has not retrograded 
since July 1, 1881, when there were in the 
State : 

39 


Total receipts for year previous ... $27,289 96 
NEBRASKA.—The report of proceedings of 
the last session of the Grand Lodge is not yet 
published, but Grand Secretary D, A. Cline 
sends an abstract, by which it appears that 
there are in Nebraska at this time : 
99 


$49,018 41 





The Rebekah degree has not flourished as 
many hoped it would. The Encampment 
branch is succeeding. 

Subordinate Encampments 

Members, about 

‘*Every outlook for the future of the Order 
in Nebraska is encouraging.” 


NEvaDA.—The Grand Lodge began its six- 
teenth annual session at Carson City on June 
6th. The Grand Master said the Order had 
not increased in membership, and attributes 
it to continued stagnation in business. The 
figures on Dec. 31, 1881, were: 


Which was a loss during the yr. of 
Total receipts for the year 
Total relief 

The present Grand officers are : 


A. E. SHannon, Eureka, Gr. Master. 

J. 8. SHOEMAKER, Reno, Deputy Gr. Master. 
W. B. SHEPPERD, Virginia, Gr. Warden. 
Wo. H. Hutu, Virginia, Gr. Secretary. 
GrorGE TuFr.y, Carson, Gr. Treasurer. 

W. H. Davenport, Eureka, ” 
Wo. Prince, Virginia, { Gr. Represent’ives 
L. L. Crockett, Carson, Gr. Chaplain. 

W. J. Smiru, Eureka, Gr. Marshal. 

H. Marpen, Aurora, Gr. Conductor. 

G. R. Dosss, Carson, Gr. Guardian. 

G. F. Stockie, Cherry Creek, Gr. Herald. 


The Grand Encampment began its annual 
session on June 5. On Dec, 31, 1881, there 
were : 


The present officers of the Grand ic 
ment are : 

P. H. Mutcany. Gold Hill, Gr. Patriarch. 

A. E. SHannon, Eureka, Gr. High Priest. 

D. G. KitzmryeEr, Carson, Gr. Sen. Warden. 

Wo. H. Hitt, Virginia, Gr. Scribe. 

Gero. TuFrty, Carson, Gr. Treasurer. 

F. C. Uppyxsg, Reno, Gr. Jun. Warden. 

W. H. Hancock, Virginia, Gr. Representative. 

Rost. McGauy, Virginia, Gr. Sentinel. 

Levi Lams, Dayton, Deputy Gr. Sentinel. 

J. V. Peers, Reno, Gr. Marshal. 


DaxkoTa.—The last annual session of the 
Grand Lodge was held Oct. 12, 13 and 14, 
1881. Noannual session will be held this 
year, the next session being fixed for May, 
1883, at Fargo. By the Grand Secretary we 
are informed that there are now in the State; 


Lodges 
Membership. about. . . 
Subordinate Encampments .. 
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The Grand officers are : 


Ww. A. BENTLEY, Bismarck, Gr. Master. 

W. J. Wooprurr, Forestburg, Dep. Gr. Master 
W. W. BrabD.ey, Spearfish, Gr. Warden. 

R. R. Briees, Sioux Falls, Gr. Secretary. 

M. P. OntmaN, Yankton, Gr. Treasurer. 

Zina RIcHEY, Yankton, i 
Go. W. Snow, Springfield, { Gr. Represent'ives 
M. H. Day, Springfield, Gr. Chaplain. 

A, CanTIENY, Fargo, Gr. Marshal. 

H. O. ANDERSON, Central City, Gr. Conductor. 
J. MicHELs, Fort Totten, Gr. Guardian. 

J. M. Roper, Marion, Gr. Herald. 


New HaMpsHIrE.—The thirty-ninth annual 
session of the Grand Lodge was held at Man- 
chester, on October 11. Grand Secretary 
Kidder reported that the year had been one 
of general prosperity to the Order in the 
State, though no new lodges had been insti- 
tuted. The condition of the Order on June 
80, 1882, was: 


Revenue of Subordinate Lodges 
for the year 

Total relief for the year 

Cash and investments 

Rebekah degree lodges 

Members, Dec. 31, 1881 


$63,715 41 
22,274 39 
195,211 57 


The Grand officers are : 
J. W. Opin, Exeter, Gr. Master. 
H. A. Brown, Concord, Dep. Gr. Master. 
S. B. Pace, Woodsville, Gr. Warden. 
J. Kipper, Manchester, Gr, Secretary. 
R. C. FERNALD, Salmon Falls, Gr. Treasurer, 
M. M. Burpank, Franklin, Gr. Chaplain. 
G. A. Rosie, Hooksett, 
F. A. Rawson, Newport, { Gr. Representatives 
J. KimBax, Concord, Gr. Marshal. 
N. J. Auton, Nashua, Gr. Conductor. 
F. H. Locke, Concord, Gr. Guardian. 
A. L. Paag, Pittsfield, Gr. Herald. 


The annual session of the Grand Lodge for 
1888 will be held at Plymouth on the 10th 
day of October 


TENNESSEE.—The annual session of the 
Grand Lodge was held at Nashville, October 
18th and 19th. That reports from the lodges 
do not make as good a showing as could be 
desired, the Grand Secretary does not hesi- 
tate to admit. He makes a decrease of mem- 
bership during the year of thirty-seven. The 
condition at date of report was : 





| The present Grand officers are : 


J. H. CricHLow, Mufreesboro, Gr. Master. 
C.F. Lanpis, Jackson, Deputy Gr. Master. 
J. J, Comtz, Mossy Creek, Gr. Warden. 

J. R. HARWELL, Nashville, Gr, Secretary. 
W. A. Barry, Nashville, Gr. Treasurer. 
E. G. 

G. B. 


. Bupp, Nashville, 

. BoYLes, Fay’tev'lle, 

H. CARROLL. Nashville, Gr. Chaplain. 
A. J. ABERNATHY, Pulaski, Gr. Marshal. 
J.S.Maunarry, Memphis, Gr. Conductor. 
G. SIEFERLE, Nashville, Gr, Guardian. 
G. F. Luoyp, Nashville, Gr. Herald. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Grand Lodge met at San 
Francisco on May 9. The session lasted four 
days. The Order is constantly increasing in 
number and wealth. On Jan. 1, 1882, there 


were : 


t Gr. Represent’ives 


$174,702 
1,869,113 


Grand officers are : 

L. D. Freer, Gr. Master. 

D. M. Burns, Deputy Gr. Master. 

W. B. Lyon, Gr. Secretary. 

The Grand Encampment met at San Fran- 
cisco on Oct. 17th. It has its share of the 
prosperity of the Order. On Oct. 1st, 1882, 
there were : 

Encampments 


The Grand Encampment officers are : 
E. H. Buack, San Francisco, Gr. Patriarch. 
W. B. Davis, Sacramento, Gr. High Priest. 
J. H. AppieGate, Jr., San Francisco,Gr. Wn. 
W. B. Lyon, San Francisco, Gr. Scribe. 
J. Hanson, San Francisco, Gr. Treasurer. 
W. W. Lyman, St. Helena, Gr. Jr. Warden. 
W. T. GaLLoway, San Francisco, 
C. H. Ranpatt, Sonora, tar. Rep’s. 
M. Brinn, Sutter Creek, Gr. Sentinel. 
E. DunKER, San Francisco, Dep. Gr. Sentinel. 
N. QurRoLo, Todd’s Valley, Gr. Marshal. 


MontTaNa.—The eighth annual session of 
the Grand Lodge began at Butte City, April 
26. The Grand Master declared the prospects 
of the Order in the Territory to be most en- 
couraging. At present there are: 


Total revenues for fiscal year ....... $7,408 81 
The report is quite a model for fullness 
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and detail, and especially valuable for its ex- 
tended report on foreign correspondence. 
The next annual session will be at Deer Lodge 
on the fourth Wednesday in August, 1883. 
The officers of the Grand Lodge are : 


M. BULLARD, Helena, Gr. Master. 

A. H. MircHEe1, Deer Lodge, Dep. Gr. Master. 
J.T. Wiiu1iaMs, Sheridan, Gr. Warden. 

J. Lozs, Helena, Gr. Secretary. 

C. M. Jerreris, Helena, Gr. Treasurer. 

J. LozB, Helena, Gr. Representative. 

J. C. Metuin, Glendale, Gr. Marshal. 

W. A. Means, Sheridan, Gr. Conductor. 

C. Rotzavux, Deer Lodge, Gr. Guardian. 

J. J. YorxK, Butte, Gr. Herald. 


Wyomine.—This Territory has ten lodges 
with 418 members, who paid a revenue of 
$6,780.20, for the year ending June 30, 1881. 
The Grand Lodge met at Laramie City on 
Oct. 18, 1881 : 


J. A. Fiscuer, Gr. Master. 
J. H. BRAMMER, Deputy Gr. Master. 
Louis MILLER, Gr. Secretary. 


UtaH.—The Grand Lodge held its annual 
session at Ogden on April 18th and 19th. 
The Order, though small, is in a healthy 
state. Its showing on Dec. 31, 1881, was: 


Receipts for 1881 
Total relief for 1881 


The Grand officers are: 


G. ArBoGasT, Salt Lake City, Gr. Master. 
H. Coun, Salt Lake City, Dep. Gr. Master. 
E. Pearce, Park City, Gr. Warden. 
L. Hyams, Salt Lake City, Gr. Secretary. 
S. A. Minter, Ogden, Gr. Treasurer. 
E. H. Murpuy, Salt Lake City, Gr. Rep. 
. CULMER, Salt Lake City, Gr. Chaplain. 
oriTz, Salt Lake City, Gr. Marshal. 
BauMGARTEN, Salt Lake City, Gr. Cond’r 
oMPSON, Ogden, Gr. Guardian. 
ORROCKS, Ogden, Gr. Herald. 


OREGON.—The Grand Lodge convened at 
Salem, May 16, 1882. The reports show : 


Total receipts 
Total relief 


The Grand officers are : 


J.A. Boyer, Jacksonville, Gr. Master. 

C. E. Srrron, Portland, Deputy Gr. Master. 
J.M. Bacon, Oregon City, Gr. Secretary. 
J.J. Wauton, Eugene City, Gr. Warden. 
I. R. Moorgs, Salem, Gr. Treasurer. 





T. O. Barker, Salem, s 
W. J. Svoponass, La Grand, | @r- Rep’s. 
R. ALEXANDER. Pendleton, Gr. Marshal. 
D. 8. K. Buick, Myrtle Creek, Gr. Cond’r. 
E. T. Mixer, Dallas, Gr. Guardian. 
J. A. Davis, Albany, Gr. Herald. 
Wm. MICHELL, The Dalles, Gr. Chaplain. 


IDAHO TERRITORY.—This Territory, under 
the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Oregon, 
had on Dec. 31, 1881 : 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The Grand Lodge 
met at Walla Walla May 9, 1882. The Grand 
Master reports : ‘‘ The membership has largely 
increased, new lodges instituted, good and 
substantial halls erected, and new life infused 
in the jurisdiction generally.” 

Number of lodges 

Number of members 

An increase during the year of 

H. WintT_ER, Gr. Master. 

A. H. Tucker, Deputy Gr. Master. 

J.T. Brown, Gr. Secretary. 


There are ten jurisdictions, of which we 
have no information, save what is contained 
in the just issued Proceedings of the Sover- 
eign Grand Lodge. These ten, of which the 
condition is shown on Dec. 31, 1881, are as 


Total relief for the year 
Encampments 


Total revenues for the year 
Total relief for the year 


Total revenues for the year 
Total relief for the year 
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Total revenues for the year 
Total relief for the year 
Encampments 


Total revenues for the year 
Total relief for the year 
11 
184 


16 
408 
$3,119 52 
887 00 

3 

43 


Total revenues for the year 
Total relief for the year 


26 


Total revenues for the year 
Total relief for the year 


Total revenues forthe year 
Total relief for the year 
Encampments 


Total revenues for the year 
Total relief for the year 


For another number must be left a sum- 
mary of the condition of the Order in the 
Lower Provinces of British North America, 
Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, Mexico, 
The West Indies, Chili, Peru, Switzerland, 
The German Empire, The Netherlands, Den- 
mark, The Sandwich Islands, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 


THE Supreme Lodge began its twelfth regu- 
lar session in Detroit on August 22, and the 
session continued for eight days thereafter. 
The Report has not been published, but by 





the courtesy of Mr. John J. Ward, Supreme 
Keeper of Records and Seal, we have advance 
copies of his report, and the report of daily 
proceedings, and he writes that the Order is 
at present prospering exceedingly. At the 
date of his report, there were under the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Lodge : 


Subordinate Lodges 
Total membership 


Being an increase of two Grand Lodges, 258 
Subordinate Lodges, and 21,335 members, 
since the last annualsession. The two Grand 
Lodges are Arkansas, instituted June 22,1881, 
and Oregon, instituted Nov. 8, 1881. 


Financially, the Order has shown a cor- 
responding gain. The balance on hand at 
the date of the report was : 


In Grand Jurisdictions 

In Subordinate Lodges under 
supervision of Supreme Lodge 

Total balance on hand 

An increase for the year of 

Total relief during 1881 


$1,227,167 71 


8,423 90 
1,235,591 61 
265,652 10 
317,727 90 
The prosperity of the Order is especially 
marked in the Western jurisdictions, where 
the Grand Lodges have made large additions 
to the number of their Subordinate Lodges. 
But the Eastern and Southern jurisdictions 
have not been idle, and a spirit of friendly 
rivalry seems to exist all over the country. 
The increased interest in and progress of the 
Order seems to be due a good deal to the 
Uniform Rank. The legislation of the Su- 
preme Lodge provided for the formation of 
Grand Divisions, in jurisdictions where five 
or more Divisions exist. This gave a strong 
impetus to the Uniform Rank, and already 
since the beginning of this term there have 
been formed four Grand Divisions in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. Warrants 
have been issued for eleven more Grand 
Divisions. 


The present officers of the Supreme Lodge 
are : 


J. P. Linton, Pa., Supreme Chancellor. 

J. VAN VALKENBURG, Iowa, Sup. Vice.Chan. 
L. B. ALLEN, Virginia, Supreme Prelate. 

J.J Warp, Md., Sup. Keeper Records and Seal 
G. B. SHaw, Wis., Supreme Master-at-Arms, 
G. G. ManLoveg, Miss., Sup. Inner Guard. 

J. W. THompson, Washington, D.C., Sup. O. G. 


The Supreme Lodge adjourned to meet in 
New Orleans, on the fourth Tuesday in 
April, 1884, ? 





Aecent Hiterature. 


WHOEVER wants to get a clear idea of the 
causes of the chronic disturbance of Ireland— 
a disturbance which has lasted for centuries— 
will be thank*ul for A Short History of the 
Kingdom of Ireland,* by Mr. Charles George 
Walpole. The merit of the book is not in its 
conclusions, for they are colored by the au- 
thor’s aristocratic prejudices, his point of 


view being what might be expected from a | 


well-born Englishman. He is disposed to lay 
the blame of a large portion of the misery of 
Ireland on the vices of the Irish “race.” It 
is hard to tell what is meant by the “race,” 
for the Emerald Isle has been largely colon- 
ized by men of Scotch and English blood, 
and the descendants of these Scotch and Eng- 
lish colonists have given the British govern- 
ment pretty nearly. as much trouble as the 
Celtic portion of the inhabitants. Neverthe- 
less it is to the folly, selfishness and stupidity 
of the “race,” according to Mr. Walpole, 
must be ascribed the misfortunes of Erin. 
But he has been at great pains to get at the 
facts and state them as clearly as his preju- 
dices will allow. And a reader who will 
disregard, as much as may be, Mr. Walpole’s 
inferences, and study with care the narrative 
portion of the book will find a new light cast 
on a vexed question. Neither to the wretch- 
edness of the ‘“‘ race” nor to the oppression of 
England or Englishmen can be ascribed the 
unceasing discontent of the inhabitants of 
Ireland. That discontent may indeed be 
partly attributed to English mistakes, but 
those mistakes have been well meaning and 
prompted by the kindest feelings toward the 
sister isle. One serious mistake has been 
that England has failed to perceive, that Ire- 
land and she were at different stages of civili- 
zation, and that what was good for England 
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was wholly unsuited to Ireland. James the 
First, for instance, resolved that the ‘old 
Brehon law ” of land tenure should be entirely 
abolished and the means of appealing to 
English law brought within the reach of every 
one. The King and his counsellors not un- 
reasonably thought that thus they were con- 
ferring a real boon on the Irish. For the 
‘** Brehon law” was a mass of uncertain cus- 
toms, and those who were governed by it 
were more or less in a state of anarchy, while 
the English law was clear and definite. But 
the Irish were not sufficiently civilized to 
appreciate the advantages of the English law. 
They resisted the change, and the attempt to 
force it upon them led to litigation, injustice 
and misery. The English Constitution, too, 
though well adapted to England, has been a 
curse to Ireland. The system which places 
all power in Parliament has made Eng- 
land great and prosperous and free. But a 
government of which the ruler is a Parlia- 
ment is eminently unsuited to a dependency. 
Of this fact we, in the United States, have 
had sufficient experience. Our fathers re- 
belled against the English Parliament, be- 
cause that Parliament abridged their rights 
and hampered their trade. The interests of the 
colonies were sacrificed to the exigencies of 
English politicians; and so it will always be 
while human nature remains what it is. The 
careful perusal of Mr. Walpole’s book will 
bring about a conviction, that until Ireland 
either has a Parliament of her own or is 
much more fully, than now, represented in 
the British Parliament, the -troubles of the 
country will not cease, although this is by no 
means the conclusion at which the author 
arrives. 


Time plays sad havoc with the reputation 
of public men, and many of them, long dead, 
could they ‘revisit the glimpses of the moon, ' 
would be astonished to find how much years 
have dwarfed the estimate of their ability. 
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A notable instance of this can be seen in 
Andrew Jackson as a Public Man,* by Prof. 
Sumner, of Yale College, a volume which has 
just appeared as one of the series of ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Statesmen.” The Professor lowers con- 
siderably the pedestal on which Jackson stood 
in his lifetime, and shows us a man differing 
greatly from the Jackson of tradition. The 
qualities which are popularly supposed to 
have predominated in Jackson’s character 
are firmness of conviction and tenacity of 
purpose, and hence his nickname of ‘Old 
Hickory.” In Mr. Sumner’s book, Jackson 
appears with tenacity of purpose,—a tenacity, 
indeed, which amounted to downright obsti- 
nacy—but with very little independence of 
judgment. He was easily pulled one way or 
another by men of more mental ability. And 
his narrowness and ignorance stand out in 
bold relief. In his famous war on the United 
States Bank he appears to have been used by 
Amos Kendall as a puppet. Kendall was one 
of the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet,” which was com- 
posed of himself, Lewis, Hill and Blair, and 
of this handful of men Jackson was simply 
the tool. It is made plain by Mr. Sumner, 
that the subject of his biography was a very 
wrong-headed man, who took astonishing 
liberties with the laws and the Constitution. 
It is hard to account for his popularity, and 
one wonders why the American people of 
his day did not discern how he was lacking 
in the qualities of statesmanship. The author 
has undertaken to compress into the limits 
prescribed him an account of the war on the 
Bank, its condition and management, the re- 
moval of the deposits and the connection of 
all these with the crisis of 1837. In so doing 
he is not always clear, and is sometimes 
tedious. But his style, asa general thing, is 
attractive and some of his sentences have in 
them an epigrammatic sting, which will 
make a strong impression on his readers. 


A part of the debt we owe to geology is 
that it has opened the eyes of the world to an 
immense prehistoric part. But it is rarely 
that the lapse of time occupied by geological 
phenomena can be measured with even the 
slightest approach to accuracy, and for any 
addition to our knowledge in that direction 


we have reason to be grateful. Such an ad- 

* Andrew Jackson as a Public Man, what he 
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them. By William Graham Sumner, Professor of 
Political ‘and Social Science in Yale College. 
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dition we have in Geological Sketches ut Home 
and Abroad.* The book is a collection of 
papers contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine, 
by Mr. Archibald Geikie, Director of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, with a 
few addresses by him on various occasions. 
To Mr. Geikie occurred the felicitous idea of 
studying the weathering of rocks on tomb- 
stones exposed to the open air, in those cases 
where the date remained legible or could be 
ascertained. The character of the surface 
and the incised inscriptions indicated the in- 
fluence of the atmospheric agencies on the 
rock. Asa result, he has made some valua- 
ble observations on the amount of weathering 
and on the causes leading to it, and those 
observations are a decided help toward some 
estimate, however indefinite, of the length of 
the geological ages. Mr. Geikie has been in 
this country and made some geological in- 
vestigations here in Wyoming Territory and 
elsewhere. These investigations caused him 
to change his views about the nature of 
volcanic eruptions, and adopt in regard to 
those eruptions the views of American geolo- 
gists, at whom other men of science in Great 
Britain have not hesitated to sneer. Ac- 
knowledging his error, Mr. Geikie makes no 
delay in saying that the labors of American 
geologists have not received due acknowledg- 
ment. It is no little pleasure to find one with 
the attainments of this author, writing on 
scientific subjects in a simple, popular way. 
He makes his readers feel the fascination of 
the theme. They discover that a bit of geolog- 
ical history has as much of a plot as an old 
family story, and that to find a fossil in the 
place where it was hidden from sight in the 
distant past, before the soft mud began to 
harden into rock, is enough to excite the 
attention and arouse the imagination of the 
dullest’man. The mechanical execution of 
the book is not so perfect as might be wished, 
for the number of imperfect letters is an 
offense to the eye. 


Manuals of English literature abound, 
some good and some very bad. An addition 
to these manuals has been made by Professor 
James Baldwin—though where Professor we 
are unable to say—in An Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature and Literary 
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Criticism,* of which Volume I., relating to 
poetry, has just been issued. His plan is 
novel, for it divides English poetry into 
classes, according to its form or subject mat- 
ter, such, for instance, as satirical, descriptive, 
pastoral or didactic. He takes up in bits 
each poet, who has written in more than one 
of these forms, as, for example, Pope, who 
wrote in all four. The result is to make a 
sort of mince-meat of the poet, and to give 
the reader an idea that he is four single poets 
rolled into one. The plan, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as happy, although it is carried 
out with fidelity and a considerable approach 
to thoroughness. There is an occasional in- 
exactness, though hardly worth mentioning. 
The author gives under each head, a detailed 
abstract of the most important works, and 
supplements the information with quotations 
from the leading critics. These criticisms 
are not always selected with judgment, 


although 2s a general thing they are fairly. 


well chosen and have the merit of combining 
many readable critical passages. 


In some parts of the United States a knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language is quite essen- 
tial, and in the large seaports that knowledge 
is becoming more useful every day, in con- 
sequence of the increase of our trade with 
South America. There is, therefore, a large 
and growing number of persons who have 
need of a good Spanish grammar, something 
hitherto almost impossible to find. A real 
want is supplied by A Grammar of the Mod- 
ern Spanish Language, by Professor Knapp, 
of Yale. The great merit of his book is that 
it is a presentation of the Spanish which is 
spoken to-day in the streets and social circles 
of Madrid, and not of the Spanish which was 
in use a century or two ago. It is not, in- 
deed, intended for those who require at every 
step definitions of mere elementary matters, 
but for those who have made some advance 
in French or German or the ancient lan- 
guages. To these latter the work will be a 
treasure, and they will find it a practical 
guide, which can be trusted implicitly. A 
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table of vulgarisms in pronunciation will be 
a beacon light for everyone who desires to 
talk like a Castilian gentleman. And among 
the ‘‘ Essentials of Syntax” is something, 
which if carefully studied, will pilot any one 
through the dangerous channel of Castilian 
augmentatives and diminutives without risk 
of shipwreck. A complete set of exercises, 
accompanied by the requisite vocabulary, is 
a welcome addition. Prof. Knapp’s readers 
would have liked him more, if he had fur- 
nished an index, which, let us hope, future 
editions will have. 


Who that ever read ‘Our Village,” 
Mary Russell Mitford, failed to fall in love 
with it? Its fine rural feeling, its pictures 
of the weaknesses of those who dwelt about 
her—pictures drawn with such a firm hand, 
yet so gently and delicately done—the proofs 
throughout of the good heart of the writer, 
and her sweet and sociable nature make an 
indelible impression on the mind. All who 
have pored over ‘‘ Our Village,” will welcome 
the just issued Friendships of Mary Russell 
Mitford.* a collection of letters selected from 
her correspondence with literary people. Of 
these she knew most worth knowing 
on either side of the ocean in her time. She 
was an indefatigable and charming letter- 
writer, and got many charming letters in 
return. In this volume are characteristic 
letters from Douglas Jerrold, Ruskin, Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Hemans, 
Joanna Baillie, Sergeant Talfourd, Dean 
Milman, Lord Holland and many literary 
worthies in Great Britain besides, while 
among her correspondents on this side of the 
Atlantic were Miss Sedgwick, N. P. Willis 
and Bayard Taylor. Some of those who 
wrote to her unconsciously made amusing 
revelations of themselves. Mrs. Trollope, for 
instance, who, some fifty years ago, wrote 
about this country a book, in which she 
especially dwelt upon our lack of refinement 
—Mrs. Trollope considering herself a perfect 
judge of what was elegant and refined—here 
appears as a vulgar woman, whose preten- 
sions to refinement were absurd. Miss Mit- 
ford’s own letters are pleasant reading. 
They abound in criticisms of writers con- 
temporary with her,though the criticisms, asa 
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general thing, are not of much depth. In 
her likes and dislikes she has usually only a 
lady’s reason—which is because she likes or 
dislikes. Of praise for those who please her 
she is not sparing. For those who do not 
please her, she has epithets as strong as a 
well-bred woman can allow herself to use. 
She is at her best when her pen lingers over 
the scenes about her, and the lovely part of 
the country in which she dwelt. 


A vivid impression of the changes in our 
daily lite brought about in the last twenty- 
five years, may be got from a new edition of 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,* by 
Dr. Holmes, which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly a quarter of a century ago. To this 
new edition, which is made in admirable 
style, the author has added some foot notes, 
partly to explain obsolete terms or now ob- 
scure personal allusions, and partly by way 
of further gossip. These foot-notes, in the 
genial style of the text, add much to the 
charm of the edition. The Autocrat is still a 
hale and hearty man, but the inventions 
which this volume shows have been devel- 
oped since he appeared declare that the 
world of to-day is, in some respects, quite a 
different world, from that in which he first 
saw the light. 


At the end of each year appear holiday 
books innumerable, most of which are in no 
way appropriate to the season, nor, in fact, 
to any season. But Miss Margaret P. Janes, 
in The Artist's Year,t has given us some- 
thing for every month inthe twelve. For 
each month she has written or selected an 
appropriate little poem. In eight of these 
poems she describes in graceful and refined 
verse the varied features of as many months, 
and there are by herself some tender 
introductory lines on the New Year. April is 
reflected in two dainty stanzas by Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore, and overflowing with 
charming fancy are the poems chosen for 
January and November. This poetry sup- 
plements twelve drawings by as many of our 
best artists. Miss Janes is fortunate in having 
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secured the pencils of Messrs. Arthur Quartley, 
Casilear, Brevoort, Shurtleff, David Johnson. 
James M. Hart, Bolton Jones, Thomas Moran, 
Swain Gifford, George H. Smillie, A. F. 
Bellows, and Mrs. Julia Dillon, whoare in the 
first rank among American interpreters of 
nature. Each of these artists has taken the 
month which suits best his or her particular 
vein. Mr. Quartley’s marine view chimes 
well with stormy January; Mrs. Dillon’s 
blossoms, with the bees gathering honey, 
breathe the spirit of May ; and so on to the 
leafless elms and snow-covered ground of Mr. 
Bellows’ December. The drawings make a 
very interesting series, and the reproduc- 
tions, we should judge to be as good as the 
originals in every way. The volume in large 
drawing-book form, with its heavy white 
paper, its royal margins, -its artistic cover 
tied with yellow floss and the general ele- 
gance of its make, will be an ornament to 
either library or drawing-room, and be wel- 
come to all persons of taste and discernment 
everywhere. 


Probably the most eccentric individual 
who has figured in public life in this country 
was John Randolph—of Roanoke, as he al- 
ways styled himself, and demanded that 
others style him. There can be little doubt 
that at times he was partially insane. And 
at all times his whims and self-sufficiency 
made him very disagreeable to those with 
whom he came in contact. When he passed 
through London, on his way to his post as 
Minister at St. Petersburg, Washington Irving 
was Charge at the Court of St. James, 
Randolph requested to be presented to the 
King, and Irving could not refuse the request, 
although he would gladly have been excused. 
In regard to his dress for the presentation 
Randolph would take no advice, and he ap- 
peared at Court on the appointed day, look- 
ing like a guy. The Duke of Sussex, a son of 
George ITITI., was an intimate friend of Irving. 
Standing in the royal circle the Duke saw 
Irving introduce this extraordinary figure, 
and as soon as he could get a chance said, 
‘Irving, who is your friend, Hokey-pokey ?” 
The American Charge struggled hard to look 
grave, and answered, ‘That, sir, is the 
United States Minister at the Court of St. 
Petersburg.” The Duke pursed up his lips in 
a comical fashion and said nothing more, 
but always thereafter, whenever he met 
Irving, asked after his friend, Hokey-pokey. 
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The life of this erratic person has just been 
written by Mr. Henry Adams,* and appears 
as one of the series of ‘‘American Statesmen,” 
although, for ourselves, we cannot concede 
that Randolph was at all entitled to be classed 
among statesmen. There appeared, a good 
while ago, an excellent biography of Ran- 
dolph, by Hugh A. Garland, though his 
sympathy with his subject, makes him paint 
Randolph in rather more attractive colors 
than he deserved. Mr. Adams, on the con- 
tray, has not the slightest affection for Ran- 
dolph, and holds him up to view in his naked 
deformity. But Mr. Adams’ book has less 
value as a biography, than as a piece of polit- 
ical history. The author has placed in a 
very clear light, the influence on our na- 
tional life of what occurred in our politics 
between 1804 and‘1812. It was the declara- 
tion of war against Great Britain in the latter 
year, which dealt to the extreme doctrine of 
State sovereignty, a blow from which it never 
recovered. And that blow damaged all Ran- 
dolph’s subsequent career, for he continued 
to advocate with all his might the extreme 
doctrine referred to, and found himself nearly 
alone in the advocacy. 


The manufacture of novels is perennial. 
Nothing seems to dampen the ardor of the 
writers of fiction and they muster in force 
every month in the year. Among recent 
novels may be first mentioned Kept in the 
Dark,+ the last work of Anthony Trollope. 
His death, a few days ago, the result of a 
stroke of apoplexy, caused regret among a 
large circle of readers. He was by no means 
a great artist, and of late his productions 
were becoming thin in quality. But there 
was a good deal in what he produced to com- 
mend him to regular novel-readers. And he 
has given a great deal of innocent pleasure to 
a great many people all over the world. This 
last story of his turns on the concealment 
from her future husband by 4 woman en- 
gaged to be married of the fact that she has 
already been engaged to another man. 
Although it isan entirely innocent conceal- 
ment, it causes the husband to leave his wife. 
Whether the story ends happily or unhappily 
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we shall leave the reader to find out for him- 
self. 


A novel of rare excellence is Robin,* a 
charming story of resistance to temptation. 
In the struggle the character of both man 
and woman is purified and elevated. The 
lesson which the author teaches is unobtru- 
sive, but the dullest reader cannot fail to 
learn it. And the dramatic way in which the 
tale is told rivets the attention. 


It is a delicate business to select insane 
people for heroes, but that selection has been 
made in two stories which have just ap- 
peared. In On the Borderland,} an inherited 
tendency to insanity in the hero—or rather 
the husband of the heroine—is overcome by 
a physician, the good genius of the tale. In 
Doctor Ben,t the unfortunate hero who is 
actually insane is put in an asylum, bya 
wicked rival for the hand of a lady. But in 
the asylum, the poor fellow is cured and gets 
out in time to marry the damsel. 


Those who have read a good deal of Jules 
Verne, will find Part II., of his Giant Raft,§ 
a welcome change from his usual style of 
story, for it has less of his absurd geography 
and natural history. This second part is en- 
titled The Cryptogram, and in it is discovered 
the cipher-key by which the hero’s life is 
saved. Benito makes a diving excursion in 
search of the corpse of Torres, and has an en- 
counter with an electric eel, which is highly 
exciting. 


Horace recommended poets to keep their 
lines seven years before publishing. But Dr. 
Carruthers has had the self-restraint to keep 
out of print more than forty years, his story, 
The Knights of the Horseshoe.. The tale is 
dedicated to John Tyler, and the dedication 
is dated Savannah, June, 1845. A foot-note 
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says the dedication was written ‘‘ before Mr. 
Tyler was even thought of for the Vice-Pres- 
idency.” And Tyler was elected Vice-Pres- 
ident in 1840. The dateof the story is in 1714, 
when an expedition was sent under Governor 
Spotiswood, of Virginia, to explore the coun- 
try beyond the Blue Ridge. When a few 
days out, allthe horses went dead lame for 





want of shoes. Whereupon the gentlemen 
took the tires off the wheels of the wagons, 
made of them horses’ shoes and put on the 
shoes with their own hands. After their re- 


turn they formed themselves into an Order, 
called ‘‘ The Knights of the Horseshoe,” hav- 
ing a golden horseshoe as abadge. The story 
is in the style of Cooper. 





Con 


WHEN New York was New Amsterdam 
anda petty village at the southern end of 
Manhattan Island, there were, doubtless, 
many, among even its most prosperous in- 
habitants, for whom the place of their abode 
had but few charms. It is a weakness of 
human nature to be discontented with its 
lot, and rarely to be met with are the persons 
who do not imagine, that some other position 
in life is happier than their own. Those who 
had come hither across the vast ocean had, 
indeed, exchanged the dull skies and murky 
atmosphere of their native Holland for bright 
sunshine and clear invigorating air, and in 
place of a flat country, in part below the level 
of the sea, had found a land in which they 
could have all the pleasures 


That valleys, groves, or hills or field, 
Or woods, and steepy mountains yield. 


They dwelt by the side of a ‘noble river. 
They looked out on the waters of a magnifi- 
cent harbor. They were practically their 
own masters, with no one to interfere with 
the placid current of their easy life. But we 
may be quite sure that there were those who 
found this tranquil existence monotonous 
and tiresome ; who envied the inhabitants of 
the great cities of Europe, and thought it a 
hard fate to be banished to this insignificant 
spot, so remote from the courts and capitals 
which then held the first place in the civilized 
world. 

Yet, to us, looking back over the distance 
of more than two centuries, New Amsterdam 
seems to have been an Arcadia. The pastoral 
town, shrouded in groves of button-woods 
and elms, at the foot of a beautiful island, 
was surrounded by trackless forests and wide- 
spreading waters, that seemed to shut out all 
the cares and vanities of a wicked world. It 
had neither great wealth nor extreme pov- 
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erty. It was not difficult for any one to earn 
his bread. There were not too many inhab- 
itants to prevent every one taking some in- 
terest in his neighbors and sympathizing with 
their troubles and trials. There was ample 
opportunity to cultivate the gentle charities, 
which bind man to man and make life 
sweeter for both rich and poor. While re- 
finement was not lacking, the artificial . re- 
straints which are necessary in larger 
communities were not needed. At all times 
the inhabitants of New Amsterdam mingled 
freely, but there were each year several fes- 
tivals, which linked the whole community in 
good humor and good fellowship. Of these 
festivals none was celebrated more joyously 
than the first day of the year. No day in 
each twelve months was more pleasantly an- 
ticipated nor more heartily enjoyed. There 
seemed on that day to be a spirit of gayety in 
the air, which lifted even the burden of sor- 
row, and made more pleasurable the life of 
all. One indispensable duty on this cheering 
holiday, was for every man to call at the 
houses of all his acquaintances. Within the 
narrow limits of the little town, it did not 
take much time to visit every one in the 
course of a morning, and the visit at each 
place could be long enough to have some 
pleasant chat and partake of the good things 
which the Dutch house-wives provided in 
abundance. The genial pen of Washington 
Irving has given this whimsical account of 
the observance of the day in New Amsterdam 
in the time of Governor Stuyvesant : 

‘* New Year’s day, however, was his favor- 
ite festival, and was ushered in by the ring- 
ing of bells and firing of guns. On that day 
the fountains of hospitality were broken up, 
and the whole community was deluged with 
cherry brandy, true Hollands and mulled 
cider ; every house was a temple of the jolly 
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god, and many a provident vagabond got 
drunk out of pure economy, taking in liquor 
enough to serve him half a year afterward. 

“The great assemblage, however, was at 
the governor’s house, whither repaired all the 
burghers of New Amsterdam with their 
wives and daughters, pranked out in their 
best attire. On this occasion the good Peter 
was devoutly observant of the pious Dutch 
rule of kissing the womanLind for a happy 
new year ; and it is traditional that Anthony 
the Trumpeter, who acted as gentleman 
usher, took toll of all who were young and 
handsome, as they passed through the ante- 
chamber. This venerable custom, thus hap- 
pily introduced, was followed with such zeal 
by high and low, that,on New Year’s Day, 
during the reign of Peter Stuyvesant, New 
Amsterdam was the most thoroughly be- 
kissed community in all Christendom.” 

New Amsterdam became New York, but 
New Year’s Day remained its favorite holi- 
day. Though people flocked hither from all 
parts of the earth, and the city grew fast, its 
inhabitants clung to ancient usage and ush- 
ered in each year with glad rejoicing. On 
this point, Hollanders and Englishmen, Hu- 
guenots and those who came from the Rhine- 
land were of one mind. High and low for- 
got the distance which separated them on 
other days, and exchanged friendly greetings 
with cordial good-will. It was a state of 
things something like that described by Sir 
Walter Scott as characterizing Christmas in 
Scotland in the olden time. 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doffed his pride. 


The time came, however, when the enor- 
mous growth of New York crowded out the 
distinguishing traits of its observance of New 
Year’s Day. Of those traits little now re- 
mains save the custom of “‘ making calls,”"— 
and even that old custom is on the wane. 
Fashion has for some years given it the cold 
shoulder, and he must be poor in acquaint- 
ances, who, with the long distances to be 
traversed, can visit even a majority of the 
houses he is privileged to enter. 

Yet those who have spent the first day of 
the year in various lands, remark that still 
something of the old, joyous aspect of the 
day seems to linger in New York ; that kind 
wishes for the year then just begun are more 
universal and spontaneous than elsewhere, 
and the manifestations of good-will by man 





to man have a heartiness and appearance of 
sincerity unknown in other places. 

THE MANHATTAN, born in such an atmos- 
phere, cannot give better proof that it is 
worthy of the city of its birth, than by wish- 
ing all its readers, in the good old New York 
fashion, a Happy New Year. 


The war between England and Egypt—if 
such a contest can be dignified by the name 
of a war—has been so long ended, that in the 
rapid march of events at the present day, it 
almost belongs ito ancient. history. The 
larger portion of the English troops have gone 
home, the officers have been decorated, there 
have been peerages bestowed and all that 
sort of thing, and the English tax-payer has 
paid the bill without grumbling. But visitors 
to New York, as they drive through Central 
Park, are still reminded of the contest, in 
which Admiral Seymour’s guns played such 
havoc with Alexandria. His shells fell fast 
and furious on the site where stood the vener- 
able obelisk, which has heen transplanted to 
the Park. This Needle of Cleopatra would, 
there is little doubt, have been well battered 
by the merciless bombs that destroyed so 
much of the Egyptian seaport. The big 
stone, with its hieroglyphics, which Moses 
doubtless saw and which has outlived so 
many kingdoms and dynasties, beholding the 
world turned topsey-turvy so often while 
still standing firm on its base, has unfortu- 
nately no heart, or it could not fail to be grate- 
ful for being removed to the peaceful spot 
where, out of the reach of bombs and battles, 
it receives the silent homage of numbers 
every day. 


The return of Madame Patti to sing in 
opera has revived the outcry, now of some 
years’ standing, at the enormous prices 
paid inthis age to singers. Every evening 
that she sings, she receives, we are told, 
$4,400. The arithmetical person calculates 
that a year’s pay, at the same rate, would be 
a good deal more than a million. The stern 
moralist points out how many hard-worked 
people are unable to earn the one-fourth of 
$4,400 with a twelve months’ labor. A _ re- 
respected friend of ours, Mr. Senex, is quite 
indignant at the prices charged for seats to 
hear her, and declares that she is not worth 
the money. 

‘* Why,” he said to us lately, ‘‘ I remember 
well when Garcia, afterward Madame Mali- 
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bran, appeared at the old Park Theatre ”"—— 

«But surely, Mr. Senex, you are not old 
enough for that. Why, Garcia was first at 
the old Park in 1825!” 

‘«T tell you, sir, Iam old enough for that. 
I was outeof my ’teens then, and I recollect 
Malibran very well. There was a singer for 
you! She could do everything with her 
voice that a woman can do, and it had a 
sympathetic quality which touched every 
heart. I recall one evening, when she ap- 
peared in the ‘Barber,’ and a repetition be- 
ing demanded of the Singing Lesson, she 
came down to the footlights, and sang ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.’ There wasn’t a dry eye in the 
house. Moreover, she was a born actress, 
and her dramatic talent was as great as her 
vocal. And to hear her cost but two dollars 
for the best seat in the theatre. I have heard 
your Madame Patti more than once. She 
hasn’t a sympathetic note in her throat, and 
is so little of an actress, that she never sinks 
herself for an instant in the character she is 
impersonating. To charge seven dollars for 
a seat to hear such a woman is an imposition.” 

‘Tt cannot be denied, Mr. Senex, that you 
are partly right. We also have heard Patti, 
and must confess that her voice has no 
sympathetic quality and that she is by no 
means a great actress. But you must admit 
that Patti has at present one inestimable ad- 
vantage over Malibran. For Malibran is 
dead, while Patti is alive. And with all due 
allowance for Patti’s defects, no one who can 
appreciate good music can fail to perceive, 
that she has the loveliest voice it has been 
given to the present generation to listen to. 
In point of quality, volume and evenness, no 
tones like Madame Patti’s are to be heard the 
world over, and she uses them with a com- 
bination of skill and natural facility of which 
no other example can be found at present 
anywhere. She fearlessly attacks apparently 
insuperable difficulties, and conquers them 
triumphantly with astonishing ease. The 
singer’s voice, brilliant, rich and far-reaching, 
keeps the auditors spell-bound, and they 
seem afraid to breathe lest they lose one of 
her peerless notes. In hearing her go up the 
scale, trilling at every step, to the very top 
of her register, one cannot help thinking of 
Shelley’s skylark, which 


Singing still does soar, and soaring ever singest. 


‘‘ As to the price of a seat, Mr. Senex, 
wouldn’t two dollars buy as much in New 





| York in 1825 as seven dollars will now? And 


all the seats are by no means seven dollars 
each. We had one at three dollars, and a 
better place to see and hear could not be de- 
sired. Besides, in spite of the stern moralist 
and the arithmetical person, it is good com- 
mon-sense that a thing is worth whatever it 
will bring in open market. If people didn’t 
think that to hear Patti was worth paying a 
good round price for, she could not command 
$4,400 a night. So let us be satisfied that 
whatever is is best, and be thankful for the 
chance to hear Patti at all.” 


Several kind English friends of ours have 
lately been- giving us some advice, which, 
taken altogether, is a trifle confusing. When 
recently, Mr. Herbert Spencer, just before he 
sailed for England, was entertained at dinner, 
he took occasion to point out, very court- 
eously, what he considered to be a very seri- 
ous fault of ours. He said we—that is, the 
people of this country—worked altogether 
too hard ; that by this over-work we grew 
prematurely old and shortened our lives. 
Drawing an appalling picture of the effect on 
future generations, he urged us to give more 
time to relaxation. There were those who 
hinted that, for a philosopher, Mr. Spencer 
had drawn a general conclusion on a rather 
small quantity of data, since during his short 
visit to this country, he saw but little of it. 
But he had hardly left our shores, when an- 
other eminent Englishman, Mr. Seymour 
Haden, was entertained in New York, and 
had to make the inevitable ‘“‘speech.” Mr. 
Haden declared that he had read the remarks 
of Mr. Spencer with surprise; that he had 
worked very hard in his time—having spent 
years in bending over etching-plates—and 
felt none the worse for it; that he did not 
believe any one was ever injured by working 
too hard, and just before leaving London, 
had asked Sir William Gull, one of the lead- 
ing English physicians, about the matter, who 
asserted he had never known hard work of 
itself to harm anyone. While we were seek- 
ing to reconcile these conflicting opinions, 
there arrives the comment of another dis- 
tinguished Englishman—Mr. George Augus- 
tus Sala—on Mr. Spencer’s dictum. Mr. 
Sala has lived in this country a twelve-month 
at a time, and gone about it from New York 
to San Francisco, from Boston to New 
Orleans. His deliverance, in the London 
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Illustrated News, of which he is one of the 
staff, runs thus : 

“I scarcely think, that the most distin- 
guished sociologist of the age has bestowed 
any very deep study on the manners and 
customs of the American people. I can say, 
confidently, that they enjoy thrice more re- 
laxation than we do. They impart the 
element of relaxation to every one of 
their social observances, from ‘ clam-bakes’ 
to ‘church oyster stews,’ from ‘surprise 





parties’ to ‘hotel hops’ and ‘calico balls,’ ” 

Now all this is a little perplexing. Do we 
‘*relax,” or do we not “relax”? Do we 
work too hard, and does hard work do people 
any harm? These questions require more 
light. Weare obliged to our good English 
triends and are ready to follow whatever 
course they think most advisable. And we 
know that in a multitude of counsellors there 
is safety. But we do wish they wouldn’t all 


speak at once. 
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Goon card stories are not plenty, and one 
in which some distinguished personages fig- 
ure deserves to be accounted one of the best. 
Washington Irving, Bancroft and Edward 
Everett—so the tale runs—were exchanging 
diplomatic reminiscences. Everett told how 
after he and the Neapolitan ambassador had 
been presented to Queen Victoria, Lord Mel- 
bourne intimated that they would be expected 
to join in a game of whist with the Duchess 
of Kent. ‘‘I play but a very poor game my- 


self,” said Melbourne; ‘‘in fact, I scarcely 
understand it ; but the Duchess is very fond 


of it.” ‘And I,” said the Neapolitan to 
Everett, ‘‘am a very bad player; should I 
chance to be your Excellency’s partner, 
I invoke your forbearance in advance.” 
To this the American envoy replied, that 
he knew very little of the game himself. 
As he put it, three dignified persons were 
solemnly going to play a game they imper- 
fectly understood, and fur which neither of 
them cared in the least. Upon reaching the 
Duchess’s apartments, the ambassador and 
Mr. Everett were formally presented, and 
then, at her invitation, sat down to play. As 
soon as the cards were dealt, a lady-in-waiting 
placed herself at the back of the Duchess, 
and the latter said : ‘‘ Your Excellencies will 
excuse me if I rely upon the advice of my 
friend here, for I must confess that I am 
really a very poor player.” This almost up- 
set Everett’s gravity, which, however, was 
undisturbed for the rest of the evening, since 
he found playing whist under such conditions 
inexpressibly dull work. 


The wife of Henry Clay was very much 
opposed to playing cards for money, and 





frequently spoke in severe terms of the prac- 
tice, though always when her husband’s back 
was turned. He was fond of a rubber of 
whist with small stakes, and Mrs. Clay often 
sat besde him while he played, manifesting 
no objection to the way in which he was 
amusing himself. Once when she was ex- 
pressing her opinion pretty freely about an 
absent person who, it was reported, had lost 
a large sum at cards, some one present quietly 
asked Mrs, Clay, if it did not distress her that 
her husband should gamble. ‘Oh! not at 
all, my dear ;” said the old lady, with a com- 
mendable eye for the main chance; ‘* not at 
all ; for he most always wins.” 


‘**To err ig human ; to forgive divivine ” no 
doubt. But the average human heart has 
keen pleasure in hearing of a case of fiend- 
ish revenge. Such a case occurred not long 
since, On a certain horse-car line in New 
York, a daily passenger became known 
among the conductors as ‘‘ the copper man,” 
from always paying his fare with five copper 
cents. Asa horse-car conductor is usually 
overloaded with that kind of coin, he has no 
great affection for one who pays in nothing 
else. This ‘copper man” was often the 
burden of the conductors’ talk, and they ex- 
pressed a desire to “‘ get even” with him. 
After he had kept up this practice with un- 
varying regularity for several months, justice 
overtook him at last. He entered a car one 
day and found he had nothing but a two 
dollar bill. The conductor received it with a 
glad surprise, and smiled all over, as he 
handed back to the passenger one hundred 
and ninety-five copper cents. When the con- 
ductor related the story, he added, in his 
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own racy English, ‘‘ The man was mad, you 
bet.” 

Literature for children has changed vastly 
in the course of the last half-century, as most 
people know. But to comprehend how great 
the change one must examine some publi- 
cation. intended for the perusal of youth 
printed fifty years ago. As good an illus- 
tration as any may be found in the history of 
a certain Dame Partlet, published in 1833. 
This worthy woman lived in the village of 
Innocence, in the county of True Delight, 
places which the reader is left to infer, are on 
the globe which we inhabit, though their 
names rather militate against that idea. The 
good Dame was a near relative of Goody Two 
Shoes. There were many remarkable things 
about her, but the most remarkable was her 
notion about the seat of morality in the human 
system, which she thought lay in the stomach. 
It was her idea that to pamper that organ 
was the only way to train up boys and girls 
in the way they should go. This is made 
clear by her epitaph, which runs thus : 

‘Dame Partlet here now rests in peace, 
Who all her life did never cease 
From doing good. To all the poor 
Who stood in need she lent her store ; 
To boys and girls who said their prayers 
She sent her apples and her pears ; 
To those who never told a lie 
She gave a cheesecake or a pie ; 
To those who learnt their book by heart 
She gave a custard or a tart ; 
But those who best could read or spell, 
Or who in writing did excel, 
Were ever welcome to her kitchen, 
For cake and sweetmeats she was rich in ; 
And those who went to church on Sunday 
Were sure to have some buns on Monday. 


It would appear that the old lady liked good 
eating, and plenty of it; and that thence she 
evolved the theory that there is an intimate 
connection between gluttony and good be- 
havior. 

Almost every one, to pass an idle half-hour 
has scribbled some nonsense for the amuse- 
ment of himself and those with him, And 
this nonsense sometimes turns up long after- 
wards in a very unexpected quarter. Years 
ago in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, a member, Mr. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, finding time hang heavy on his hands, 
bethought himself of poking some fun at his 
fellow member, Mr. Samuel 8. Cox, and 
wrote the latter’s epitaph. Mr. Cox and 
others read the epitaph, laughed at it, and 
forgot all about it, as did Mr. Hoar. But the 





trifle had considerable vitality. It managed, 
somehow, to cross the ocean, and after all 
these years, is just now published in an Eng- 
lish magazine. It is worth reprinting what 
has survived so long, although it can hardly 
be called a case of the survival of the fittest ; 


Beneath this slab lies the great Sam Cox, 

Who was wise as an owl and brave as an ox: 
Think it not strange his turning to dust, 

For he swelled and he swelled till he finally bust. 
Just where he has gone, or just how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares ; 

But wherever he is, be he angel or elf, 

Be sure, dear reader, he’s puffing himself, 


But our American legislators are not the 
only ones who manage to extract some fun 
from what is going about them. British 
legislators do likewise. A good while since, 
in the British House of Commons, a member, 
Lord Sandon, in replying to a question , an- 
nounced that forty-six cattle had died in 
Lincolnshire of drinking water. There was 
present another member who was an ardent 
teetotaler, He rode his hobby in season and 
out of season, though always with good humor, 
and seldom missed a chance of making a point. 
Lord Sandon’s speech gave the T, T. an op- 
portunity and he promptly penned the fol- 
lowing ; 


When forty-six cattle have perished by water, 
To alter our system it’s time to begin ; 
Let’s feed them in future on beer or on porter, 
On rum, or on brandy, on whiskey or gin. 
Like beasts let them drink without stopping or 
pause, 
Refilling their buckets again and again : 
Till at last we are able to say with just cause— 
‘These beasts are as wise and as worthy as men.” 
Then hail to the system promoted by Sandon ! 
Henceforward our life will more pleasantly glide, 
When our flocks and our herds shall all water 
abandon, 
And our cattle lie peacefully drunk at our side, 


In Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
lately published there are a number of well- 
told anecdotes. A man named Mitchell was 
the manager of her ‘‘ Readings” in England, 
and served her with rare devotion. He was 
willing to go all lengths to get her subscribers 
and was ingenious in inventing methods to 
increase their number. There appeared at one 
of the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, a 
picture which was ‘‘a chamber of agonizing 
woe.” A gentleman, in the deepest black, 
was surrounded by his family all in sable, 
and all, like himself, oppressed with sorrow. 


-Nobody could make out what it meant, till 
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Mr. John Forster, in a moment of inspira- 
ation, cried out, ‘‘ Why, it’s Mitchell!” So 
it was. Mr. Mitchell had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, and got himself painted, with 
all his family endeavoring to console him. 
When spoken to on the subject, he said, he 
had himself so painted, because he thought 
it would touch the hearts of his ‘sub- 
scribers.” 

The poet Rogers, it is well-known, had a 
very sharp tongue, and Mrs. Kemble shows, 
that he was as hard on his friends as his foes. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pendarves, for whom the poet 
professed a great liking, were seized by brig- 
ands in Italy, who were going to carry off 
Mr. Pendarves to the mountains. Mrs. Pen- 
darves was a very plain woman, and the 
account Rogers gave of their release was: 
‘‘Mrs. Pendarves threw her arms round her 
husband’s neck and declared they should not 
be separated ; so rather than take her, they 
let him go.” 

An intimate friend of Rogers was Mr. 
Harness, a literary clergyman. Once when 
a clerical assistant of Harness was in attend- 
ance on a dying man, his wife began prais- 
ing herself as a model wife. 
the bed said, ‘‘ Pretty well, pretty well.” 
Upon this the woman turned round and sav- 
agely exclaimed, -‘ You hold your tongue, 
Thomas, and attend to your dying.” 


Some weeks since the manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Madrid, made some extensive 
alterations on the building, but found the 
work did not proceed fast enough. Selecting 
from a number of workmen, those who had 
a taste for music, he engaged a portion of the 


opera band to play for them as they labored. 


As a result, the alterations were made in 
double quick time. A novel idea worth ex- 


panding. 


A merchant in a southern seaport, last 
year lost his corresponding clerk, who came 
North to live. The vacancy was not easy 
to fill, for the occupant of the place must 
understand French and Spanish, besides being 
trusted with an intimate knowledge of his 
employer’s affairs. Two or three persons 
were tried, but they were not satisfactory. 
Before a proper man was found, the mer- 
chant at dinner, one day when he had two 
or three guests, expatiated on the difficulty 
he had in procuring a successor to the ex- 
cellent clerk who had left him, dwelling par- 


A voice from’ 





ticularly upon the confidential nature of the 
position. There was waiting at table, a 
colored man named Jack Martin, a quiet, 
attentive servant, but who always went about 
with his ears wide open. The next day, 
while the merchant was in his private office, 
occupied, in conjunction with a gentleman, 
with some weighty business, he was told 
that a man outside wanted to see him at 
once on a very important matter. Though 
vexed at being disturbed, he ordered the 
man shown in. The visitor entered, and as 
he did not seem entitled to much considera- 
tion, the merchant testily asked him, ‘‘ Well, 
what do you want?” The only answer 
vouchsafed by the new-comer—who carried 
his hat in one hand and a short pipe in the 
other—was, ‘‘ Confidenshul! confidenshul!” 
pointing at the same time with energy to 
the gentleman sitting there. The merchant 
left his chair and walking with this mysteri- 
ous personage to a corner of the room, again 
inquired what he wanted. The man, with 
a look and tone of great secrecy, answered, 
‘‘ Jack Martin told me you wanted a cor- 
respondin’ clerk, and as I correspond ’zactly 
wid my brudder, Jule, I thought I would 
do. You can’t tell one of us from t’other. 
And I’se confidenshul, massa, very confi- 
denshul.” The’ merchant laughed heartily, 
but requested the fellow to wait outside for 
a short time. As soon as he was at leisure, 
he called in the ‘‘confidenshul” applicant, 
and being a clever draughtsman—after di- 
recting ‘‘Jule’s brudder” to put his hat on 
his head and his pipe in his mouth—drew, 
for the benefit of posterity, a portrait of 
this unique specimen of a correspondin’ clerk. 
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THE MANHATTAN. 

EacH monthly part of THE MANHATTAN will 
contain at least 80 large octavo pages of choice 
reading matter, making 960 pages each year, in- 
dependent of advertisements—two volumes, of 
480 pages each, or one volume every six months. 


The price of the Magazine is Two Dollars and 
Fifty Cents a year (two volumes), or One Dollar 
and Twenty-Five Cents for six months (one com- 
plete volume). 

The club rates are as follows: 
~ 8 copies, 1 year (at $2.33 

5 “ “ ( “ 2.30 
2.25 
2.20 
2.15 
2.10 


And at $2 each for all over 25 copies. 

Twocopies for six months count the same as 
one for a year. 

While on this subject, we would respectfully 
request our friends to be careful not to subscribe 
for THE MANHATTAN and pay for the same, to 
any one whom they do not know to be all right, 
or who cannot show his authority over our sig- 
nature. 

We desire to secure, forthwith, an active, 
energetic canvasser for THE MANHATTAN in every 
Subordinate Lodge throughout the country. 


There is not a live, working Lodge in America 
or elsewhere, in which at least one subscriber can_ 
not be obtained out of every five or six members. 
All that is required is for some one to move in the 
matter—to bring the subject properly to the notice 
of the members, take their names and money, and 
see that both are safely transmitted to the pub- 
lisher. Each Lodge can, if they like, appoint some 
one of their own members to take charge of the 
matter. 

All remittances should be made by P. O. Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Draft, payable to the 
order of The Orr Publishing Company, in 
New York City. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a 
book, which came too late for notice in our Recent 
Literature, but which is described elsewhere in 
our advertising pages, and at this holiday season 
deserves special attention. It is ‘““What to Do, 
and How to Do It, The American Boy’s Handy 
Book.” It is filled with clear and profusely illus- 
trated descriptions of sports, amusements and 
games, arranged under the heads of spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter. The author, Mr. D. C. 
Beard, has skillfully adapted it to the wants of the 
average American boy of any age, “ not-too young 
tofly a kite, or too old to enjoy a day’s good 
fishing.” The Handy Book will stimulate the 
inventive faculties in boys, and bring them face to 
face with practical emergencies when no book can 
supply the place of their own common sense, and 





the exercise of personal intelligence and ingenuity. 
All apparatus described is to be constructed 
of material easily obtained by almost any boy, 
either without cost, or by a trifling outlay. 


The New York Sun, that shines for all, 
shines also in our advertising pages, which set 
forth many good reasons for the liking which five 
million readers, more or less, have for the journal. 
But there are not a few excellent reasons besides 
those given. The paper is a model of careful 
editing, and from the beginning of the first column 
of the first page to the end of the reading matter, 
it bears the marks of a minute and wise supervis- 
ion, of which there are very few examples in the 
world. As an educator it holds the first rank, 
for the young people who peruse it regularly, 
insensibly acquire a better knowledge of pure 
English than can be got in all the schools of the 
land put together. Well begun is the day which 
starts with imbibing some of its cheerful philoso- 
phy and common sense. And in fact it has but 
one defect. It appears too seldom. If, by some 
arrangement of the calendar, we could have more 
than 365 Suns in a year, there would be abundant 
rejoicing among a multitude of readers in these 
United States. 


A. Raymond & Co., Fashionable Clothiers, 
corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, New York 
city. The reputation of this old and reliable house 
increases from year to year. Their motto is—The 
best materials, the best workmanship, the latest 
fashion, one price, and that the lowest. They 
import, for their own exclusive use, all the best 
foreign materials, and constantly have on hand 
the choicest productions of the leading manufac- 
tories here. Their Spring patterns and styles are 
now ready, and our readers should inspect these 
before purchasing elsewhere. In the Children’s 
and Boys Department parents will find a very 
choice stock from which tc make selections. 


The Spencer Optical Manufacturing Co., 
of which the salesroom is at 13 Maiden Lane, New 
York, is a public benefactor by reason of its Cellu- 
loid turtle-shell eye-glass frames. Twenty-five 
pairs of those frames weigh oneounce only, They 
can be dropped without injury on the hardest 
substances. They are not affected by atmospheric 
changes, being equally well adapted to warm or 
cold climates, and in beauty they surpass all other 
kinds. 


Hayward, the Jeweler, 202 Broadway, 
New York. Lodges, Encampments, Councils, etc., 
of all the various Orders and Societies, and indi- 
vidual brethren, cannot do better than to patronize 
brother Hayward when they are in need of any 
kind of Badge, Medal, Seal or Jewel. He will 
promptly send estimates and designs by mail, and 
may be thoroughly trusted for reasonable prices 
and good work. 
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More people have read THE SUN during the year just now passing than ever 
before since it was first printed. No other newspaper published on this side of the 
earth has been bought and read in any year by so many men and women. 

We are credibly informed that people buy, read, and like THE SUN for the 
following reasons, among others : 

Because its news columns present in attractive form and with the greatest 
possible accuracy whatever has interest for humankind ; the events, the deeds and 
misdeeds, the wisdom, the philosophy, the notable folly, the solid sense, the im- 
proving nonsense—all the news of the busiest world at present revolving in space. 

Because people have learned that in its remarks concerning persons and affairs 
THE SUN makes a practice of telling them the exact truth to the best of its ability 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, before election as well as after, about 
the whales as well as about the small fish, in the face of dissent as plainly and 
fearlessly as when supported by general approval. THE SUN has absolutely no 
purposes to serve, save the information of its readers and the furtherance of the com- 
mon good, 

Because it is everybody’s newspaper. Noman is so humble that THE SUN 
is indifferent to his welfare and his rights. No man is so rich that it can allow 
injustice to be done him. No man, no association of men, is powerful enough to 
be exempt from the strict application of its principles of right and wrong. 

Because in politics it has fought for a dozen years, without intermission and 
sometimes almost alone among newspapers, the fight that has resulted in the recent 
overwhelming popular verdict against Robesonism and for honest government. No 
matter what party is in power, THE SUN stands and will continue to stand like a 


rock for the interests of the people against the ambition of bosses, the encroach- 
ments of monopolists, and the dishonest schemes of public robbers. 

All this is what we are told almost daily by our friends. One man holds that 
THE SUN is the best religious newspaper ever published, because its Christianity is 
undiluted with cant. Another holds that it is the best Republican newspaper 
printed, because it has —_ whipped half of the rascals out of that party, and is 


roceeding against the other half with undiminished vigor. A third believes it to 
the best magazine of general literature in existence, because its readers miss 
nothing worthy of notice that is current in the world of thought. So every friend 
of THE SUN discovers one of its many sides that appeals with particular force to 
his individual liking. 

If you already know THE SUN, you wili observe that in 1883 it is a little better 
than ever before. If you do not already know THE SUN, you will find it to be a 
mirror of all human activity, a storehouse of the choicest products of common sense 
and imagination, a mainstay for the cause of honest government, a sentinel for 
genuine Jeffersonian Democracy, a scourge for wickedness of every species, and an 
uncommonly good investment for the coming year. 





TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


The several editions of THE SUN are sent by mail, post paid, as follows: 
DAILY—&65 cents a month, $6.50 a year ; with Sunday edition, $7.70. 
SuNDAY—Eight pages, $1.20 a year. 

WEEKLY—§1J1 a year. Eight pages of the best matter of the daily issues; an 
Agricultural Department of unequalled merit, market reports, and literary, 
scientific and domestic intelligence make THE WEEKLY SUN the newspaper 
for the farmer’s household. To clubs of ten with $10, an extra copy free. 


Address, 
I. W. ENGLAND, PUBLISHER, 


THE SUN, N. Y. CITY, 
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